























June 9, 1904 ~ 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 


The Candidates for the Demacratic Nomination—No Jury Trials in 
the Philippines—The Tariff in the Canal ‘one—Morocco— British 
in Tibet—Austro-Hungarian Affairs—The Russo-Japanese War, Etc. 


“» * & 


The Democrats and the Presidency. . ... . « » A PUBLICIST 
Women’s Suffrage in Australia. ...... «LADY HOLDER 
Growth of Commercialism in Politics .. . . BIRD S. COLER 
Lemees POOR. 2. 5c che ts os ce ee 
The Last Survivor (Poem) ...... ... +E. HANNAFORD 
Morocco and the Anglo-French Agreement . WALTER B. HARRIS 
_My Sailor Lad (Poem). ... . - BETH BRADFORD GILCHRIST 
Politics and Pens in England. ...... . JUSTIN McCARTHY 


= % %& 
EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 
International Peace Books on Japan 
An Artistic Swindle Forgotten Expositor’s Greek Testament 
Certainty of God American Literature 
Radium and Conservative Medicine Edith Wharton’s Novel 
How to Educate Farm Boys Wood Carver of ’Lympus 
The Unit Rule Mrs. Bancroft’s Letters from England 


~ % 


Insurance, Financial, Etc. 
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TYPEWRITERS 


were purchased by the 


B. & O. Railroad Company 
to replace the Machines destroyed 
in their general offices by the 


Baltimore Fire 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 
241 Broadway, New York. 








FOR THE OPERATOR. 
Light Action and Convenient Devices. 
FOR THE PURCHASER. 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 
Quietness. 
YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way,N.Y. 








WITH LATEST 


As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO., 


59 Fifth Avenue, 1010 Chestnut Street, 
New York. Philadelphia. 














Ayers 
Cherry Pectoral 


For hard colds, chronic 


SSS N NNSA SALA SAAABNAG NSN 


| 


coughs, bronchitis, con- { 


sumption. Ask your 
doctor if he has better 
advice. He knows. He 
has the formula. He 
understands how it 
soothes and heals. 
Tested for over half a 


25c., 5c. $1.00. 


century. 4. Ge AYER GO., Lowell, Mass. 
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EDUCATION 





California 





Cauirornia, Pasadena. 
Outdoor Study 
rth Year All Winter 


In the most delightful Climate. 
English Classical School for Girls. 
New buildings. Gymasium, Ait, 
Music. Certificates admit to Eastern 

= colleges. Pupils met in Chicago. 
Anna B, Orton, Principal. 


MassaCHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Rev. SAMUEL V. Couz, A.M., D.D. 

70th year begine Sept. 14, 1904. Endowed colle; reparato 
tes to Advanced courses for high-school 

Ex enced teachers. 


‘ful an 
I . For a e and 
EMINARY. Norton, Mass ees ews 





New Jersey 





Connecticut 


The Fannie A. Smith “tits” School 


and 2 years’ course. §63-906 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 








wISS PORTER'S SCHOOL, Farmington, Conn. 
Next school ns Se Spe For full information, ap- 
ply to MRS. RB BERT PORTER EEE 


— 


M® - NEWTON B. Ronan, Eyiacipal ot Green- 

wich Academy wich, Con ceives three 
boys into his home, my balls lly supervising their’ studies and giving 
his personal attention to their welfare in school and out. 


and tuition, $700. Highest references. 








Illinois 


Todd Seminary for Boys 


An ideal Home School near Chicago. 57th year 
Nose HI, Principal 





WoopsTock, ILL. 





Massachusetts 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


was the first school of high grade to combine with thorough literary 
work the theory and practice of Domestic Science. 

Cooking, Home Sanitation, Sewing, Dress Cutting, Bookkeeping, 
FREE. Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston mas- 
ters. A young woman is fitted both to manage and to grace a Home. 
Lessons in Conversation and Walking. Adjacent Boston ad- 
vantages. Fine Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Canoeing, Golf, 
Tennis, “A sound mind in a sound body.” 

Limited number. Always full. Apply early. 

For catalogue address. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Auburndale, Mass. 











New Jexsgry, Blairstown, 
ohn I, Blair 


Blair Presbyterial Academy, foundation. 
ha eng year. Prepares for any American College. New 
Buildings, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Campus so acres, 
Moderate rates. Joun C SuHarps, A.M., D. D., Principal. 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 


Bordentown Military | Institute 


Every influence tends to start a boy ically, morally, 
a Courses prepare for FAR Ae Be fe. Catalogue on 


Rev. T. ry LANDON,A.M., Prin. Maj. T. D. Landon, Commandant. 


MON TCLAIR ACADEMY 


18th yee under present management, 
thin to eerents with suns to piece in school. Baca 


booklet coal d iilustrated catalog on reques' 
JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., 19 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. 








New York 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 





th Sts., New ‘York Che. 





Pennsylvania 


Mercersburg Academy. 20% BOYS. College prepar- 

terest taken, —. aim to Soepire S in pan lofty ideals of scholar. 

~ ©. sound judgment_and tian manliness. For catalo 
Wity1aM Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE for WOMEN 
p Pa. foes in am. Complete coll 

leading’ to to p Be f A.B. Pre tory department with certif. 

cate that admits to leading co leges. Music and Art. Spacious 

grounds for outdoor sports. For us gttalogue ie address 

8. A. MARTIN, President. 











Theological Seminary 





ILLINoIs, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens tt by P nen m yeer September 28. Every facility for college gradu- 
ates. 
, Sem H. M. SCOTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Fitth Aveune, New Yor 
anal teachers to colleges, schoois, s and families. 
anu parents about schools. m. 0. Pratt, Mgr. 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Taz Inpx- 

PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous gaa Ly gal pottente pees 
five years’ experience; late fi tant Phyeiclan ‘in Waals. 
town, N. Y., State Hos} tal; visit before decidi: ng. 
. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 








UNIVERSITY TOURS IN EUROPE. 


Unparalleled leaderehip: slow  Fombes : twenty members: moder- 
ate terms. Two sailings in May. Weekly in June and July. Write 
or wire for details of an e cate ‘new kind of sravel. 

THE BUREAU O NIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
2% AA 8t., Bosto 


BEAUMARIS HOTEL 


MUSKOKA LAKE, ONT., CAN. 
Opens 15th June. Closes 30th September 
Accommodation 200, Send for Booklet. 
EDWARD PROWSE, - - - Proprietor 


The POGAHONTAS 


(Portsmouth Harbor) 
KITTERY POINT, ME. 


Also turnished cottages to rent. Situated at junction of 
Ocean and Harbor. the most picturesque on the ones and great 








Cedar Island House 


is a comfortable, homelike, restful summer resort, where you will 
find ~q@ =: boating and ‘aah and pleasant, shady paths to ramble 
klets free. M. P. PHILLIPS, Prop., Chippewa Bay, N. Y. 


AMONG THE 1,000 ISLANDS. 


THE SAGAMORE, 


— GEORGE, N. Y. 


ts, the high 
ulsine s ‘launches 


istance tel 
New York. After J = 1, Sagamore P. 6., Lake 


The pion ml 


On Lower Saranac Lake 
Hdirondack Mountains 


Famed for beauty of environment and excellency of cuisine. Gott, 
etc. For Booklet address John Hardiug. Algonquin, N. Y 











ADIRONDACKS. 


WHITEFAGE INN 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 

Magnificently located. Finest 

Opens June 1, 1904. Boating, Golf, Tennis, Bowlin 

get etc. Music, Hotel and cottages capacity. 400, EDW 
£, Man r. Winter and 5 epring Fe resort, PRINCETON INN, 
Soiageten, Now booking at 3 Park Place and Hotel Manhat: 
tan, New York.” 
ROPERT R. WRIGHT, Personal Representative. 


R. Woodland, Uleter Co., F Fy Y. 
ROAM OR, :  S, gg SB. reat. odern 


(NN b White for 
Booklet. Lodges, camps and tents to rent. 








Naval Station. Commanding view of ocean, harbor. and w 
Good boating, bathing, a shing. Golf, tennis. ete. Address till 
June 2th, Mrs. C. G. FRANCIS, Mgr., The Abbotsford, 
Commonwealth Ave., | Ba, 





ape on the Ocean,’’ at entrance to Boston Harbor, is the 
‘Nautilus Inn. _ A select family resort at moderate prices. 
as KE. WILLARD FRUST, Proprietor, Allerton, Mass. 





The ABBOTSFORD 


186 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Strictly first-class family hotel for permanent or onan 
guests. Near ali Back stations, public library, art 

museum, etc. Near clectrics to theatres, public places, etc 
soe gue ons and attractive for summer visitors. Tele- 


phone, 21800 Back Bay. 
Mrs. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager. 


MASSASOIT HOUSE. 


Springfield, Mass. 

All conveniences. Suites with private baths. 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties, 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 
Enjoys the reputation of being one of the oldest and best 
Hotels in a England. 

- H CHAPIN, Proprietor 


THE WEEKAPAUG INN 


Will be opened June 15,1904. F.C. BurrumM, Prop., Weekapaug, R. I. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Opens 


The 
Famous Peg uot H OUSE june 22. 
$4.50 DAILY. $17.50U0P, WEEKLY. 
22 COTTAGES. OPEN JUNE 15. 


ge hee service; no houssibeoning cn: cares; 6 to 12 rooms each, 
at for season. Tabie, $1 ~~. 
RD-YALE ‘varsity race June h. New York Yacht 
cia BVAED YA Aug. 18-14-15. 


W. H. HAGER, Proprietor. 
taHLARD HOUSE When going to Ocean Grove, stop at 


. “The Highiand,’’25 Atlantic Ave. Lib- 

table; Service, reasonable rates. Ferris D. Rosecrans 
mPHE BOs FORT COTTAGES, isher’s J [sland 
iw * place to spend the summer. 
Senten al oie tennis, etc. 

















. Y., are an 
rovements, 
- 4 P. HOF FORT. 


O'HARA HOUSE. ssi! Metin": 


the very centre of all 
famous Mountains. » Man- 
ager, Lexington, Greene Co., N. Y. 


Mill Hill Gamp for Boys, —— 


Exceptional advantages for outdoor ite. i land and water 8 MOORE, 
Sa ry For klet address Rev. OSCAR FITZLAND M' 
r., St. 











eter’s se Chureh. Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 
BACK LOG CAMP, ™ixz." 
In the heart of the Adiventiihe. 


A Camp in a wilderness for those who wish to see Lo} wilderness 
from the. inside. Canoeing, Fishing, Mountain Climbing and Ex- 
cursions by lake, river and rail. Personally conducted by a family 
who know the woods, and are experts In wilderness ou! 

Address T. K. BROWN, Westtown, Pa. 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Break ict ond + 
Rooms from $1. 
Rooms with Bath i “8 








eeptional Rasemsnee ove f this h and 
ve secured an d retain * for it s ita patronage o fthe. highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & § SON, Proprietors 








yoo INS. 
H MES oo eS Book with complete 
IN $0 per Tom and a ag Mailed 


VERMONT | 4: ¥; HOCLERT TONE, 8- § A. 


KARE C MP N 
WA SHAN'AGE 
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Opens ear 





HIGHCLIFFE HALL 


PARK-HILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


A select family hotel with all modern improvements, in a restricted cottage settlement. A 
delightfully cool spot with magnificient Hudson River views. One hour from N. Y. Post Office. 
ly in June. Cuisine and service at the highest standard. 


GOLF—BOATING—BATHING—TENNIS, ETC. 


For booklets and further information, address 


C. BENNETT FOGLER, Prop. ' °°*Tatpcte'sct core 








FOR RENT.—North Shore, Long Island. 


Large, well-furnished house (piano). Also five-room cottage. 
Shade; clean beach; vegetable garden; fruit ; rowboat ; accommo- 
dation for horses, R. V. M., 1094 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A COMMODIOUS COUNTRY HOUSE 


torent; furnished ; 18 rooms; modern improvements; ample stable 
accommodations; high ground; large and well-shaded lawns; 5 
minutes’ walk to electrics; two steam railroads to Boston; golf 
club grounds near by. G. E. ABBOT, Leominster, Mass. 


A magnificent promontory on the 
North Shore of Long Island, con- 
sisting of 150 acres, extending into 
Long Island Sound, with over a 
mile of shore front on splendid 
deep-water harbor and sound, for 
sale at an exceedingly low price. 
This property will be benefited by 
extensive improvements adjacent, 
and forms the most commanding 
location for a country home in 
America. For particulars address 
STEPHEN YATES, 
189 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SUMMER HOMES 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y., on the 
New York, Ontario & Western Railway. If you are see 4 
SUMMER HOME for your ‘amily in aTegion of aneeteee | ay 











AT MODERATE C \e Air, 
Pure Water, Pure Milk, no Malaria or Mosquitoes,and within three 
hours’ ride from New York, a country he recotamended by 
physicians, then send 6 cents for pos to the undersigned, or 
call and get free at offices below the SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATE 

BOOK, “8 HOMES,” of 165 es. ves list of over 


Ferries. 
BROOKLYN: 4 Court St.; 860 Fulton St.; 390 Broadway; 
ce. Cc. ANDE 


IN 
Ragle Offi . 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver 8t., N, Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a yearextra. 
Order for the c’ of an address should be received one 
week before chan to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 











Us 
SUPERIOR 
IMITED 





New Fast 
Electric-Lighted Train 


throughsolid without change between 
Chicago, Superior and Duluth, with 
all modern devices for the safety 
and comfort of patrons. Buffet 
smoking and library car, Booklovers 
Library, Pullman drawing-room 
sleeping cars, free reclining chair 
cars and day coaches and excellent 
a la carte dining car service. 
Electric lighted throughout, with 
a reading lamps in every 
r 


Leaves Chicago 10.00 p. m. daily. 
Pullman sleeping cars and free 
reclining chair cars to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis also on this train. 

The Best of Everything. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 
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Red TD Line 
of Passenger 
and United States 
Mail Contract 
Steamers. 











HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Vene- 
zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath 
rooms, shower baths, large 


smoking rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade declis and every approved modern appliance for 


safety, speed and comfort. 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 


135 FRONT STREET, 


Pamphlets will be sent on Application for 


SPECIAL TOURS TO WEST INDIES. 


NEW YORK. 











THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 





Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 











‘“*TAKE EACH MAN’S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGME 


.’ — Shakespeare. 







































The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration in riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage possesses in 
a superlative degree. Bear in mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 

Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable. 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Carriage; but one with ordinary springs and 








methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
were a success. Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which wae 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey — 
not a vehicle with merely a Bailey seat or 
Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other (we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its parts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R, BAILEY & CO., Amesbury, Mass. 
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manufacture hi grade vehicles, harness, etc. 
a saving to you of one-third on every purchase. 
both wa 

plete stock and explains our plans. 


THE COLUMBUS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


FROM the 
FACTORY 


That’s the saving in buying your carriage from us. We 
direct, at cost, with only a small profit added which means 
guarantee satisfaction or refund money and pay treignt 

Send fe for our free catalogue, which shows our com- 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 



























Has stood the test of use on over 
one million houses, and has proven 
to be the most durable, hence the 
most economical Paint. Durability 
means real economy in painting. 
AVERILL PAINT lends a beauty to 
a house, whether /arge or small, 
making it stand out from among 
its neighbors. 


AVERILL PAINT COMPANY 
240 Plymouth St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
Established 1866 
Write for card o& beautiful shades 























bota Hestrotype Engraving 60 


DESIGNERS and # 
# s& ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 











; Barclay St to 26-28 Park Place. 
-NEW-YORK: 























Union Sg. North ~ 29E 17% St. 

















+ The Rational Vehicles of Healthand Pleasure = 


‘Bicycles; 


Equipped with 


Two-Speed Gear 
Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 


roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- $ 


fected in design and construction and equipped 


3 with new and marvelous devices, 


To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 1 


% logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send § 
4 stamp for any one of them. 1 


+ Pope Manufacturing Co. ; 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Har » Conn. Chicago, I b 4 


“Columbia” “Cleveland” “Rambler” “Mi 


onarch’’ 
3 “Tribune” ‘Crawford’ | ‘‘Crescent” ‘‘Imperial’’ i 


$ You See Them Everywhere $ 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Strong Testimony From the University of Virginia 


“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA,” 
James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL.D , former Prof. Physiology and Surgery in the Medical 
Department of the University of Virginia, &t LITHIA in Uric Acid Diathe- 
and Pres. of the National Board of Health : sis is a well-known 
therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of Materia Medica.” 


‘‘NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” 
Dr. P. B. Barringer, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va.: “ After twenty years’ practice I have no hesitancy in stating that for prompt re- 
sults I have found noth- BUFFALO LYTHIA WATER in preventing Uric Acid 
ing to compare with Deposits in the body.” 
**] KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.” 

Wm. B. Towles, M.D., late Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Va.: ‘In 
_— a pe ay Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic te » Renal Calculiand Stone in the Bladder, 
I know of no remedy BUFFALO pring 
comparable to ! LITHIA WATER No.2" 

Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 

Hotel opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


OLOR LEWIS & CONGER 
DEC O.- Housefurnishing Warerooms 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


RAT I O N Oy — Cooking Utensils, Houseci Articles 


kery, Fireproof Earthen and Porce Coo! 
Ware, China and Giass, Sanitary Articles for sick room ani 
nursery, Water Coolers, Ice Cream Freezers, Clothes W: 
ers, Fire Goods, Wooden and Willow Ware, Fire Sets, And- 
pene and Fenders in Brass and Iron, Cedar and Camphor 


0 8s, Carpet Sweepers, etc., etc. 
ITED so WORK can be 


completed in advance or th ¥ ~x SEASON. 

Whe ere the dist ance 1s too f © send forward from NEW EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Y ons io EXECUTE, DESIGNS ¥ will be submitted to be carried Our Standard for the past quarter century. 
o y 


i geltyered tree to any pert ot_the *‘ Greater 
? oF saretuily pac and delivered at 
pe whose 100 m 
flice: 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
WhatIs Daus’ Tip-Top? EFWISE LEO ONGER 
a I'O PROVE that Daus’“Tip-Top”is 
ee ie Saas 
= ore tten 
~ we will ship 























the bestand sim: 
130 and 132 West -42d Street 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK. 


brace eae Sc Sone Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Baus Building, 111 John St.. New York City. 











EASIER TO ROW ‘ ABSO ,, LUTELY SAFE MULLINS UNSINKABLE 
Write to-day e. @ 7 Eta STEEL PLEASURE BOATS. 


for free os Made of steel. Practically indestructible. Air 


catalogue. a = ed : chamber each end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. 
ce ae Require no — - boat for family use, 


ll seat five persons in com- 
leasure, safety and durability. 


15 foot —~ 
$29.00 No other boat so desirable ag ely oon Ro for 
for ladies and children. W. H. MULLINS, 652 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio. 


boat. crated, 
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“For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano”’ 





THE WING PIANO 


From the Factory at' 
Wholesale Price ,,.¥° 


the Wing Piano and sell it our- 
selves. +f goes direct from our 
factory to your Home. We do not 
employ any outs or salesmen, 


and do not sell through dealers or 
retail stores. When you buy the 
it and our 

$ one small 

This profit 

is small because we sell thousands 
twenty pianos yearly, and must 
charge from $200 to $200 profit on 


Wing Piano you pay the actual cost 

of making 
Save from 

wholesale 

profit. 
of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than from twelve to 
each. Think for yourself—they 
cannot help it. 





Wing Pianos are guar- 
anteed for twelve years 
against any defect in 
tone, action, work- 
manship, or material 











Sent on Trial 
We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United States 
on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after 
twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely it our 
expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano, There 
is absolutely no risk or a to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 





EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 








Imitates 
Instrumental Attachment [ists 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, with and without 
piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 
single player on the piano as though rendered an 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has bess 
atented by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. 
eware of imitations. 


In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in every part 
of the United States. 





Prevrrrrric iii 


45 Styles to select from 
Prominent Purchasers United States 


Sayers of Texas, Governor Longino of Mississippi, Gov- 
ernor Bliss of Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, 
General W. R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice James, Pro- 
fessor Dana of Dana’s Musical Institute, Professor Nun- 
nally of Southern Female College, and Professor Peterson 
of Humboldt College, are among those who have used the 
Wing Piano, in addition to prominent musicians, music 
a, and orchestra leaders throughout the United 
tates. 


You Need this Book ‘zou intend to buy” 


not a catalogue—that gives you all the information pos- 
sessed by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. 
If réad carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action 
workmanship, and finish; will tell you how to know good 
from bad. It describes the materials used ; gives pictures 
of all the different parts, and tells how they should be 
madeand put together. It is the only book of its kind 
ever published. It contains one hundred and sixteen 
large pages, and is named ‘*The Book of 
Information About Pianos.’’ We send it free to anyone 
wishing to buya piano. Write for it. 


are sold under the same guar- 
Wing Organs antee as Wing Pianos. Sent on 
trial to any part of the United States, freight paid in 
advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit 
being made. Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate 
organ catalague sent on request. 
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The wearing qualities and finish of this famous Underwear 
have recently been much improved and we be- 
lieve it is to-day the most comfortable, health- 
ful and altogether satisfactory ‘underclothing 


that has yet been produced. 


Thousands of 


our most intelligent customers are ‘enthusias- 


tic regarding it. 


While ideal for every season, it is especially 


Registered 
Trade Mark 


delightful for Summer wear, and we cordially invite a 
trial by those who are not familiar with its merits. 


The garments, or booklets giving further information at 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d St., N. Y. 











lf You Are Going West 
GO SOUTHWEST 


—— THE —. 


Southern 
Pacific 


Traverses Louisiana, Texas, New Jlexico, 
Arizona and California 


Pullman Standard and Excursion Sleepers 
Free Chair Cars Day Coaches 


See for yourself the Famous Oil, Rice, Cot- 
ton, Sugar, Lumber, Tobacco, Grape, 
Truck and Cattle Country of 


THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS TO 
170 Washington St., Boston; 349 Broadway, 1 Broad- 
way, New York City: 109 South Third 8t., P’ lelphia; 
210 North Charles St , Baltimore; 129 South Franklin 
Street, Syracuse. 











Wherever you go you find 
the standard in shade rollers is the 


Hartshorn 


Strongest. Simplest. Best. 
With the “Improved” Hartshorn 
no tacks are required. 

Accept no shade roller without 
the script signature of Stewart 
Hartshorn on the label. 

Tin Rollers. Wood Rollers. 
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For three days 
last week Senator 
Gorman, ex-Sena- 
tor Smith, of New Jersey, and Colonel 
Guffey, leader of the Pennsylvania 
delegation, were in conference at New 
York, consulting with the Tammany 
leader and also with prominent sup- 
porters of Judge Parker. The asser- 
tions and comments of newspapers that 
favor Parker’s candidacy indicate that 
this conference was not in his interest, 


Candidates for the 
Democratic Nominaticn 


but was really hostile to him. Friends 
of Mayor McClellan were much en- 
couraged by what was said and done. 
It was asserted by some of them that 
Pennsylvania’s large uninstructed dele- 
gation might be brought to his sup- 


port. Colonel Guffey said to the press 
that neither he nor the Pennsylvania 
delegation had made a combination in 
favor of any candidate. It was notice- 
able that no one of the prominent vis- 
itors would commit himself to the sup- 
port of Judge Parker. Their intention 
is said to be to prevent instructions in 
conventions not yet held, in order that 
the main question may be left open. 
Judge Parker’s friends won a substan- 
tial victory in Georgia, where instruc- 
tions for him were given, at first by a 
narrow majority, and then by unani- 
mous vote. Mr. Hearst’s name was 
not mentioned, and every Hearst can- 
didate for the delegation was defeated, 
even Congressman Griggs, formerly 
chairman of the Congressional Com- 
mittee. The old national platforms 
were not reaffirmed. At the end of 
the week Judge Parker had a little 
more than 200 instructed delegates, 
and a newspaper canvass showed 50 


more for him among the uninstructed. 
It was clear that the national conven- 
tion would be controlled by the con- 
servative element. A majority of the 
delegates stand upon platforms that 
ignore the currency utterances of the 
national platforms of 1896 and Igoo. 
It is estimated that the Bryan-Hearst 
element will not control more than 200 
votes, and surely cannot control one- 
third of the convention. Mr. Hearst 
has sharply reduced the current ex- 
penses of his canvass, the cost of which 
up to date is said to have exceeded 
$1,000,000. His agent in Chicago, 
writing to a political employee in Mis- 
souri last week, said: “ Mr. Hearst now 
feels that the delegates should be per- 
mitted to vote for the man whom they 
regard as the best candidate.” It is 
announced that Mr. Hearst’s mother 
has withdrawn from the University of 
California) her annual subscriptions 
for several undertakings that have re- 
lied upon her benefactions, including 
the Domestic Industries, a College Set- 
tlement and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. Her friends say, so 
it is reported by the press, that she 
feels hurt on account of the treatment 
of her'son in the State convention, and 
that she had been led to believe that 
the convention would support his can- 
didacy by unanimous vote. She has 
also withdrawn irrevocably her annual 
subscription of $16,000 for the support 
of the Phoebe A. Hearst College for 
Kindergartners, in Washington, D. C. 
—Charles A. Walsh, secretary of the 
Democratic National Committee, re- 
marks that Mr. Cleveland’s recent 
statement “ makes absolutely impos- 
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sible the nomination of Judge Parker.” 
Mr. Bryan says that Judge Parker’s 
silence is designed to deceive the pub- 
lic. His views must be known, Mr. 
Bryan adds, to those who are support- 
ing him, whose purpose is to “ place 
the party once more under the control 
of the Wall Street element.”—Promi- 
nent Republicans in Missquri will ask 
the Republican convention in that State 
to indorse the Democratic nomination 
of Mr. Folk for Governor. It is ex- 
pected that those nominated with him 
for subordinate offices will be repre- 
sentatives of the “ ring,” and therefore 
it is thought by some that a good Re- 
publican ticket with Mr. Folk at the 
head of it might be successful. Friends 
of Judge Parker have been talking with 
Mr. Folk about the Vice-Presidential 
nomination, which he declines to con- 
sider.—It is understood that objection 
to the choice of Secretary Cortelyou 
for chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee has been made by 
certain Congressional leaders, who ar- 
gue that he lacks experience and might 
not be able to raise the money required. 
On the other hand, it is said that the 
President, espcially desiring that the 
campaign shall be a clean one, thinks 
that a large sum of money will not be 
needed.—Leaders of the Prohibition 
party say that General Miles would be 
nominated at their convention if he 
were known to be identified with the 
organization; as he has not associated 
himself with it by any public state- 
ment, they must look elsewhere. 
oe 

In Illinois a long contest 
over the Republican nomi- 
nation for Governor was 
ended last week on the seventy-ninth 
ballot by the nomination of Charles S. 
Deneen, of Chicago, who had 957 votes, 
against 522 for Frank O. Lowden. Gov- 
ernor Yates withdrew, his friends having 
made a combination with those of Mr. 
Deneen and the minor candidates. It is 
said that the agreement looks to his elec- 
tion to the Senate as the successor of Mr. 
Cullom. Mr. Lowden was the choice of 
the leader and the organization in Chi- 
cago, but Mr. Deneen had the support of 
the prominent Republican papers in the 
city. It was asserted by them that the 
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influence of all Federal officers and of the 
two Senators was exerted for Lowden. 
The successful candidate is a lawyer, the 
son of a Professor in McKendree. Col- 
lege, and has been prosecuting attorney 
in Chicago since 1896. We have already 
spoken of the Democratic convention in 
Georgia. The Michigan Democrats 
chose 24 delegates, 8 of whom were for 
Hearst, but he loses them under the unit 
rule. A majority are said to be against 
Parker. Wyoming gave Hearst her six 
delegates. In Oklahoma the convention 
was thoroughly in sympathy with Mr. 
Bryan, and the delegates were instructed 
to act with those who supported the tick- 
ets and platforms of 1896 and 1Ig00. 
Alaska’s six delegates were instructed for 
Parker. Nebraska’s Democratic conven- 
tion was completely under the control of 
Mr. Bryan. Only 17 of the 1,064 dele- 
gates opposed him. He will lead the 
delegates-at-large. A long platform, 
written by him, reaffirms the national 
platform of 1900, and is in accord with 
his recent speeches with respect to plu- 
tocracy, militarism, imperialism, monopo- 
lies and the tariff. It calls for an income 
tax, direct election of Senators, an eight- 
hour law and relief from government by 
injunction. Concerning the currency, it 
opposes the recoinage of the silver dollars 
into smaller coins, the use of assets as 
security for national bank notes, and “ the 
loaning of Government money to favored 
banks.” It is stated that all the sixteen 
delegates oppose the candidacy of Hearst. 


& 


Addressing the gradu- 
ating class of the Al- 
bany Law School, last 
week, on “The Ethical Obligations of 
the Lawyer as a Lawmaker,” Justice 
Brewer, of the Supreme Court, in the 
course of his remarks spoke as follows 
of the sources of the temptation to which 
such a legislator is subjected: 


“T call your attention to the sources of a 
lawmaking lawyer’s temptation, the greatest 
of which comes from the marvelous develop- 
ment of corporate interests. These interests 
are colossal in size, alluring by the magnitude 
of their achievements, tempting not merely by 
the money they possess and with which they 
can reward, but more by the influence they 
can exert in favor of the individual lawmaker 
in the furtherance of his personal advance- 
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ment. No one can be blind to the fact that 
these mighty corporations are holding out most 
tempting inducements to lawmakers to regard 
in their lawmaking those interests rather than 
the welfare of the nation. 

“Senators and Representatives have owed 
their places to corporate influence, and that 
influence has been exerted under an expecta- 
tion, if not an understanding, that as law- 
makers the corporate interests shall be sub- 
served. I am not here to deny the value of 
corporations. I realize the magnitude of the 
work that is possible through such combina- 
tions, and I do not deny their right to be heard 
before any legislative body in defense of their 
rights or in furtherance of their interests. 

“But the danger lies in the fact that they 
are so powerful and that the pressure of so 
much power upon the individual lawmaker 
tempts him to forget the nation and remem- 
ber the corporation. And the danger is greater 
because it is insidious. There may be no writ- 
ten agreement. There may be, in fact, no 
agreement at all, and yet when the lawmaker 
understands that that power exists which may 
make for his advancement or otherwise, that 
it will be exerted according to the pliancy 
with which he yields to its solicitations, it lifts 
the corporation into a position of constant dan- 
ger and menace to republican institutions.” 


The conditions of life in this country, 
he continued, had wonderfully changed. 
Formerly there had been two parties, the 
individual and the Government; now 
there were three, the individual, the cor- 
poration, and the Government. The cor- 
poration, in some aspects standing half 
way between the individual and the Gov- 
ernment, at times antagonized both the 
interests of the one and the powers of 
the other. But it was here, and here to 
stay, a powerful factor in promoting both 
the material and the intellectual advance- 
ment of the Republic. 


J 


The question whether the 
duties of our tariff law are to 
be imposed upon all the ma- 
chinery brought into the canal zone, 
and all the food supplies imported into 
it for the laborers employed, has been 
thoroughly considered by the Commis- 
sion and the Treasury Department, 
whose opinions have been submitted to 
the President. It is reported that the 
Commission, desiring to make the cost 
of construction as low as possible, asks 
that the machinery and supplies shall 
be subject to no tariff tax whatever, and 
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that Secretary Shaw holds to the opin- 
ion that all the Dingley duties should 
be imposed, arguing that foreign man- 
ufacturers of machinery, in the absence 
of a tariff, might be able to undersell our 
own manufacturers. The decision of 
the question rests with the President, 
unless Congress decides it by new leg- 
islation—Nicaragua, having lost the 
canal, turns to railroads, and will con- 
struct a line from Monkey Point, on 
the east coast, not far north of Grey- 
town, to Lake Nicaragua. Carriage by 
water across the lake to Granada will 
connect this railway with the one now 
in use from Granada, by way of Mana- 
gua, to Corinto, on the west coast. The 
Government has appropriated $3,000,- 
000, and expects to have the route 
across the isthmus in operation within 
a year anda half. Surveys have been 
made for another railway, across the 
northern part of the republic. 


5 


Three _ interesting 
cases involving the 
rights of the inhab- 
itants of the Philippines were decided 
by the Supreme Court last week, the 
division being 5 to 4, as in the earlier 
cases concerning the relation of the 
Constitution to the islands. Dorr and 
O’Brien, editors of a newspaper in 
Manila, were prosecuted for criminal 
libel, and convicted. Their demand 
for a trial by jury having been over- 
ruled, on this question they appealed to 
the Supreme Court. The court (opin- 
ion by Justice Day), pointing out that 
the right to trial by jury had not been 
granted by law of Congress, held that 
this right was not given to the islands 
by the Constitution without Congres- 
sional enactment: 

“The power to govern territory implied in 
the right to acquire it and given to Congress 
in the Constitution, does not require that body 
to enact for ceded territory not made a part of 
the United States by Congressional action a 
system of laws which shall include the right 
to trial by jury. The Constitution does not, 
without legislation and of its own force, carry 
such right to territory so situated.” 


Chief Justice Fuller and Justices 
Brewer, Peckham and Holmes con- 


curred. Justice Harlan vigorously dis- 
sented. He said: 


No Jury Trials in 
the Philippines 
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“As for the commission of the crime of 
murder, a Filipino, subject to the sovereign 
power of the United States, may be hanged 
by the authority of the United States. The 
suggestion that he may not, of right, appeal 
for his protection to the jury provisions of 
the Constitution is utterly revolting to my 
mind and can never receive my sanction. The 
Constitution declares expressly that ‘the trial 
of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury.’ It is now adjudged that that 
provision is not fundamental in respect of ten 
millions of human beings over whom the 
United States may exercise full jurisdiction. 
Indeed, it is adjudged, in effect, that the above 
clause, in its application to this case, is to be 
construed as if it read: ‘ The trial of all crimes, 
except in cases of impeachment, and except 
where Filipinos are concerned, shall be by 
jury.’ Such a mode of Constitution interpreta- 
tion plays havoc with the old fashioned ideas of 
the fathers.” 


The judgment of the court he regarded 
as “an amendment to the Constitution 
by judicial action.” Two other cases 
involved the validity of the Philippine 
law permitting an appeal by the Gov- 
ernment from an acquittal of a prisoner 
by a court of first instance. In one of 


these a lawyer named Kepner, charged 
with embezzlement, was acquitted by 


the court of first instance. The Gov- 
ernment appealed, and in the higher 
court he was convicted and sentenced 
to be imprisoned. He claimed that in 
violation of the Constitution he had 
been twice placed in jeopardy. The 
majority opinion (by Justice Day) up- 
holds this claim on the ground that the 
part of the Constitution in question 
was extended over the islands by Con- 
gressional legislation, altho the right 
to trial by jury was not. The release 
of Kepner was ordered. Justices 
Holmes, Brown, White and McKenna 
dissented.—According to the census of 
the Philippines, just completed, the 
population of the islands is 7,635,426 
persons, of whom 647,740 are classified 
as wild and uncivilized. A majority of 
the latter are in Mindanao and Jolo, 
but 223,506 are in Luzon, the most 
populous (3,798,507) of all the islands. 
Panay (743,646) is second in popula- 
tion. Only 14,933 of its people are 
classified as wild, and all of Cebu’s 
592,247 inhabitants are _ civilized— 
Ricarte, the insurgent leader who in- 
stigated the revolt of a part of the con- 
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stabulary garrison at Vigan, has been 
captured in Luzon and exiled again to 


Guam. 
& 


The strike of the freight- 
handlers on the New 
York piers of the New 
England steamship lines appears to be a 
failure. These lines are owned by the 
company operating the railroad lines be- 
tween New York and Boston, which is 
moving the usual number of freight cars, 
altho freight business at its stations, as 
well as on the piers, has been affected by 
the controversy. The President of the 
union (Lawrence Curran, of Chicago), 
admits that a blunder was made in order- 
ing this strike. Last week some help was 
expected from a projected strike of the 
firemen of all the Southern coastwise 
steamship lines having terminals at New 
York. The firemen’s union will demand 
an increase of wages and the abolition of 
the crimping system.—No wage reduc- 
tions are reported, but the railroad com- 
panies and some industries are reducing 
the number of their employees. In Fall 
River, the cotton manufacturers have de- 
cided to postpone indefinitely a suggested 
reduction of wages. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has laid off 1,100 men on its 
Panhandle division, for lack of freight. 
Output at the iron furnaces is again to be 
restricted, and it is said that the bar iron 
mills will be closed for some weeks, be- 
ginning on July 1st. Workers in the tin 
plate mills submitted some time ago to a 
temporary reduction of 18 per cent. The 
union (Amalgamated Association) has 
provided for a reduction of only 10 per 
cent. in the scale which the manufactur- 
ers will soon be asked to adopt for the 
coming year. They do not intend, it is 
said, to pay more than the present rates. 
In Wisconsin the paper mills are idle, and 
will probably remain so during the sum- 
mer. The 7,000 workmen involved pro- 
tested against the resumption of a long- 
hour schedule that had been superseded. 
On the other hand, the manufacturers 
say that they have learned, from two 
years’ dealings with the unions, that the 
latter do not keep their agreements.—It 
is feared that the general strike at the 
works of the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company in Sydney, C. B., will spread 
to the Dominion Coal Company. Wages 
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were reduced by 15 per cent. in Decem- 
ber. The men recently asked that the 
old rate be restored, asserting that the 
company had promised to restore it in the 
spring. The company offered arbitra- 
tion, which was rejected—In Boston, 
several workmen have recently recovered 
damages, amounting to about $1,000 for 
each of them, from brewers by whom 
they were employed at the time of the 
strike in 1902. Being members of the 
union, they were induced by their em- 
ployers to remain at work under an 
agreement that they should have perma- 
nent employment and be defended against 
the union’s hostile action. At the end of 
the strike, however, they were promptly 
dismissed at the union’s demand.—Gov- 
ernor Herrick has sent four companies of 
militia to Hanging Rock, O., owing to 
much disorder at the furnaces in that 
place, where workmen on strike have at- 
tacked negroes imported from Virginia 
to take their places. One man was killed 
last week, and a furnace superintendent 
was wounded. At Eveleth, Minn., a mob 
of striking miners attacked non-union 
men. Two of the strikers were mortally 
wounded by officers, who repelled them. 
—C. W. Post, a well-known manufac- 
turer of breakfast food and of a substi- 
tute for coffee, at Battle Creek, Mich., 
has sued for damages, through the 
agency of the Anti-Boycott Association, 
a paper in Kentucky that published an 
appeal from the local typographical union 
for a boycott of his goods, on the ground 
that he was the financial supporter of a 
paper in Los Angeles which is said to be 
the foe of organized labor, and also be- 
cause he was a member of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Mr. Post gives 
notice that he will sue any other publisher 
who attempts to boycott his company. “ I 
do not purpose,” he says, “to permit labor 
unions to manage my business. They 
have tried it and failed.”—-The Supreme 
Court of Missouri has decided that the 
law empowering courts to punish wit- 
nesses for refusal to testify before the 
State Board of Arbitration is unconsti- 
tutional—Twelve non-union miners in 
Colorado were murdered by means of 
dynamite, a little after midnight on the 
morning of the 6th, at the Independence 
railway station, near Cripple Creek. 
Having finished work, fifty men were 
standing on the station platform waiting 
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for an approaching train. Under the 


platform a quantity of dynamite was ex- 
ploded by a revolver connected by wire 
with a point 300 feet away. The bodies 
of twelve miners were blown to pieces; 
eight of their associates were fatally in- 
jured. 


& 

The Dominican revolu- 
tion and the counter 
revolution against the revolution and 
the revolution against the counter rev- 
olution, etc., all seem to have come to 
an end last week when Commander 
Dillingham, of the United States 
cruiser “ Detroit,” through his good 
offices brought together the warring 
factions, and got them to cease fight- 
ing one another and to lay down their 
arms. The terms for the settlement 
of the dispute have been agreed upon. 
The Government guarantees to every 
revolutionist life and liberty, and will 
pay their debts. The insurgents in re- 
turn will lay down their arms and rec- 
ognize the Morales Government. The 
Governor of Puerto Plata and the 
American Vice-Consul acted as the 
peace commission in bringing this 
situation about. They sailed on the 
American gunboat “Newport” to 
Monte Christi, and invited General 
Rodriguez, chief of the revolutionists, 
to hold a conference with them on the 
“ Detroit,” who accepted their invita- 
tion. Whether this is a permanent 
peace or not remains to be seen; but 
all reports unite in saying that for the 
present, at least, “chronic deviltry ” 
will be quiescent in turbulent San 
Domingo. 


San Domingo 


Js 

The inefficiency of 
the British military 
service exposed by 
the Boer War caused many rumors of 
conscription, but the measure was not 
regarded as serious politics until now, 
when the Royal Commission on the re- 
organization of the militia and volunteer 
forces have made a positive recommenda- 
tion in favor of it. The Commission 
proposed that a force for home defense 
be raised by conscription, numbering 
about 350,000 men, who shall serve for 
one year in the ranks and a few weeks 
annually at the maneuvers for two or 
three years afterward. It is claimed that 
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this will cost less than the present system 
of militia and volunteers, who are very 
poorly trained and not adapted for seri- 
ous work under modern conditions. A 
system of conscription, altho it would 
demand only a small proportion of the 
able bodied men of the country, chosen 
by lot, would require the enrollment of 
all the young men and interfere with 
their emigration and personal freedom 
to a great extent. It is said, however, 
that both the Unionist and Liberal lead- 
ers regard such a measure as inevitable 
in the near future, since all other nations 
except the United States have been 
forced to adopt it. No new legislation 
is needed, since the King, on the advice 
of the Privy Council, has now the right 
to call upon each county of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland for a certain quota 
of men between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty for military service at home and 
at Malta and Gibraltar, tho nowhere else. 
This law is formally suspended by an 
act of Parliament passed in the closing 
days of each session, but, if this suspen- 
sion act were omitted, conscription could 
be at once adopted. 


The suppression of 
the strike on the 
state ‘railroads of 
Hungary through the energetic action 
of Count Tisza was followed by a 
number of sympathetic strikes and 
minor riots, but these were uncon- 
certed and futile. The strike commit- 
tee at Budapest were arrested, and will 
be tried on the ground that they are 
state officials and have disregarded 
their duties. The penalty for a public 
officer who violates his oath of serv- 
ice is three years’ imprisonment. The 
opposition deputies had prepared to 
attack the action of the Premier in the 
Chamber, but he checkmated this 
movement by reading a royal decree 
closing the session. The Austrian 
Chamber was also adjourned at the 
same time; Dr. von K6rber having 
failed to enforce parliamentary order 
and transact any business of impor- 
tance. During the preceding fortnight 
thirteen sittings were held, at which 
over 400 interpellations were read, 
mostly verbatim. Fifty-three votes 
were taken by roll call and three ur- 
gency motions discussed, one of which 
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had been for 18 months on the table of 
the House. One hundred and forty- 
nine urgency motions are still on the 
calendar. ‘The failure of parliamen- 
tary methods seems to be complete.— 
A great sensation was caused by the 
announcement before the delegations 
of the Austrian and Hungarian Parlia- 
ments, convened at Budapest to con- 
sider the estimates for 1905, that an 
extraordinary appropriation of $18,- 
330,000 for the army and $15,562,500 
for the navy were asked for. Alto- 
gether, it is planned to spend during 
the next few years the enormous sum 
of $73,750,000 for military purposes. 
There has been much speculation as to 
the reason for this great increase in ex- 
penditure in preparations for war, but 
no explanation is offered by the Gov- 
ernment. The estimates are partially 
itemized, but there are many millions 
for unspecified purposes. 
a 

According to statements 
made by the Government in 
the House of Lords, the 
“ peaceful mission” has become trans- 
formed into a military expedition, and 
the British Empire is at war with Tibet. 
The fiction of Chinese suzerainty over 
Tibet has been dropped since the Amban, 
the Chinese representative at Lhasa, is 
not allowed by the Dalai Lama to go to 
Gyantse to meet the Mission, altho, ac- 
cording to English opinion, he is au- 
thorized or ordered to do so by the Pekin 
Government. The expedition is not now 
in a very promising position. It cannot 
retire without great loss of prestige. As 
long as it remains at Gyantse it is at a 
heavy and useless expenditure and in 
constant danger of being cut off from its 
source of supplies in India and of being 
overwhelmed by hordes of fanatics. If 
it proceeds to Lhasa, which is the least 
objectionable of the three alternatives, 
there is no reason to think that the Dalai 
Lama or any other authoritative person 
will bé found there to negotiate with, 
and a British delegation could not be 
left there unless supported by a strong 
force sufficient to protect it and keep 
open communications with India. The 
Tibetans have refused to forward to 
Lhasa the letter written by Colonel 
Younghusband, notifying the Govern- 
ment of his intention to advance on the 
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capital unless the Amban and Tibetan 
delegates meet him at Gyantse by a cer- 
tain date. A half-battalion of native in- 
fantry drawn from the Fortieth Pathans 
have been selected for service in Tibet, 
and other reinforcements will follow 
them. The Tibetans at Gyantse have al- 
most daily bombarded the British post 
there, but practically without effect, and 
they have not succeeded in interrupting 
communications with India for more 
than a few days at a time, altho this 
would not be difficult considering the 
smallness of the force and length and 
difficulties of the route. Three small 
cannon were brought from Lhasa by the 
Tibetans and mounted on the wall of 
their fortifications with much shouting, 
blowing of trumpets, and beating of 
drums, and, as soon as the first shot was 
fired, numbers of the enemy jumped 
upon the walls, uttering wild cries of 
defiance in order to frighten the enemy. 
A Maxim was turned on them and they 
quickly disappeared. The cannon threw 
balls weighing 3!4 pounds, but the fire 
was ineffective, and a sortie by the Brit- 
ish captured the guns. The military ineffi- 
ciency and cowardice of the Tibetans is 
well illustrated by the capture of Karo 
Pass, which is 16,000 feet above the sea 
level and flanked by high precipices. 
Here 1,600 of the natives had erected 
strong walls and prepared rocks to be 
hurled down from both sides of the 
gorge. Colonel Brander, with 300 men, 
about two-thirds of the Gyantse gar- 
rison, was ordered to clear the pass. He 
reached the place, 43 miles distant, on the 
third day, made a direct attack with the 
Pioneers, while a company of Gurkhas 
climbed a precipice 1,200 feet high and 
outflanked them. As soon as that move- 
ment was accomplished the Tibetans 
fled. Their loss was over a hundred, 
while there were five killed on the British 
side. 
& 


Another week of 
conflicting rumors 
and stringently cen- 
sored dispatches from which no general 
movements can be clearly discerned. The 
Japanese have been landing more troops 
on the Liao-Tung Peninsula and at 
Takushan and approaching Port Arthur, 
and there is no proof that General Kuro- 
patkin intends to come to the aid of the 
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beleaguered city from the north, There 
have been almost daily engagements be- 
tween the Japanese outposts north and 
west of Feng-Wang-Cheng and _ the 
troops of Cassocks sent out from Liao- 
Yang and Mukden. One of these oc- 
curred on June Ist at a pass about twen- 
ty miles north of Samaja, and therefore 
about 115 miles north of Feng-Wang- 
Cheng, where the Japanese had en- 
trenched on a hill and were attacked by 
five companies of General Rennen- 
kamp’s Transbaikalian Cossacks, who 
lost six killed and 22 wounded. Both 
sides claim the victory, but, on the whole, 
the Russians are continually falling back, 
as a few days before they were reported 
as having engaged the Japanese near 
Kwan-Tien, about 60 miles northeast of 
Feng-Wang-Cheng, and Samaja is now 
held by a strong Japanese garrison. On 
the Liao-Tung Peninsula there has been 
some fighting on the railroad about nine 
miles north of Polan-Tien, between the 
Japanese under General Akkiama and the 
Eighth Siberian cavalry, under General 
Samsonoff. The Russians claim to have 
annihilated a Japanese squadron of 200 
men by a furious charge of the Cossacks 
with lances. From Tokyo, on the con- 
trary, comes a report of a Japanese vic- 
tory at the same place and time, in which 
the Russian troops were driven north- 
ward and the Japanese loss was only 26. 
Dalny is now being used by the Japanese 
as a landing place for troops and they 
are estimated by the Russians to have’ 
now about 80,000 men on the Liao-Tung 
Peninsula. Port Arthur is supposed to 
contain 20,000 to 30,000 soldiers, and 
there are already rumors of dearth of 
provisions and supplies. The Japanese 
have fortified the hights of Kwan-Tung 
a few miles from Port Arthur, and are 
placing siege guns in position. 
Js 


One of the first results of the 
dominant position in Morocco 
now acquired by the French will be thor- 
ough exploration of this comparatively 
unknown country, where there are large 
areas never visited by a European ex- 
plorer. This work will at once be taken 
up energetically under the superintend- 
ence of M. Etienne, president of the 
Morocco Committee and representative 
of the province of Oran, Algeria, in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, of which 
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he is one of the vice-presidents. M. de 
Segonzac will complete the exploration 
of the Atlas range, which has hitherto 
been crossed at only two or three points. 
The first number of the organ of the 
association, Archives marocaines, will 
soon be published. Along the Algerian 
frontier the predatory Moroccan tribes 
have been kept in order very successfully 
by means of mounted troops of native 
warriors under French officers stationed 
at a few well-chosen outposts. The rail- 
road from the coast near Oran will reach 
Ben-Zireg by the end of the year, and 
later will be extended to Bechar and 
Kenadso. It was originally planned to 
run the railroad south into the desert to 
the oasis of Touat in the direction of 
Timbuktu and Lake Tchad, but this proj- 
ect is now temporarily abandoned in 
favor of the more tempting territory of 
Morocco now opened, so an effort will be 
made to push westward toward the At- 
lantic through Southern Morocco, where 
there are said to be good prospects for 
zinc, copper and lead mines and perhaps 
oil and coal fields. This southern route 


is expected to reach ultimately Marakesh 


and Magador. Northern Morocco will 
be penetrated by the extension of the 
Algerian railroad, now terminating at 
Tlemcen to Fez, Mekinez and Rabat and 
Mazagan, thus connecting the Medi- 
terranean and Atlantic. The map on 
page 1320 will assist the reader in under- 
standing these projects. On this we have 
marked off that portion of Morocco 
which England stipulates shall never be 
fortified by France, lest it should en- 
danger the British control of the Strait 
of Gibraltar. The author of the article, 
the correspondent of the London Times 
in Morocco, was captured last summer 
by the same bandits who now have Perdi- 
caris, and was released in exchange for 
16 native prisoners held by the authori- 
ties. Mr. Harris has written to Raisuli 
offering to take the place of Mr. Perdi- 
caris, but the offer was refused on the 
ground that negotiations had already be- 
gun. Mr. Perdicaris wrote him on May 
25th that he and Mr. Varley were con- 
fined to one room and only allowed to go 
out in the evening: Hevsays: 

“We are both in good health: Raisuli does 
his best for us. It is very encouraging to know 
that you and others of our friends are acting 
on our behalf. We do not know what de- 
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mands Raisuli is making, but he asks nothing 
personally from us, and my impression is. that 
he wishes to make it a purely political business 
and that he means no harm to come to-us.” 


The prisoners are in the mountains with- 
in a day’s journey of Tangier.—It is re- 
ported that Spain will agree to the new 
régime on the following terms, which will 
shortly be embodied in a treaty between 
these two Powers: 

“The signatory Governments do not purpose 
to change the political status in Morocco, but 
to define their respective spheres of influence 
in accordance with the terms of the Anglo- 
French treaty. Spain adheres to the Anglo- 
French treaty, especially in regard to the thirty- 
year period of free trade and the prohibition 
against the erection of fortifications. France 
recognizes Spain’s right to maintain order in 
Northern Morocco from the left bank of the 
Moulouia River to the right bank of the Sebu 
River, extending inland to the lesser Atlas 
range and to the right bank of the Kouss 
River. Details of the boundary shall be set- 
tled later. Tangier, Arzila and El Araich shall 
remain free ports.” 


Muley Ahmed, or Raisuli, as he is called, 
was a student in the schools of the Beni- 
Arus until some twelve years ago, when 
he organized a band and began to levy 
tribute on caravans. Now he aspires to 
become an important chief among the 
Moroccan tribes and hopes to secure by 
this daring act of brigandage a territorial 
concession. He is a descendant of Lalla- 
er-Raisul, a daughter of Muley Abd-es- 
Saham ben Meshish, the venerated ances- 
tor of most of the sherifs of Northern 
Morocco. His chief strongholds are at 
Tazerout and at Zinat, between Tangier 
and Tetuan. 
& 

The main body of the 
German forces, number- 
ing about 1,800 men, are 
now ready to take the field against the 
Hereros in German Southwest Africa, 
and the Governor, Colonel Leutwein, 
will proceed to Osire, about 60 miles 
north of Okahandja. From this point 
he will attack the natives at.» Water- 
berg, while another force, under Major 
von Estorff, will advance upon them 
from Okamatangara. Lieutenant ven 
Zillow is marching from Outyo with 
200 men to a point north of Waterberg 
with the intention of attacking them 
in the'rear, or at least cutting off their 
retreat toward the north. 


The Herero 
Rebellion 
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IV.—TWO PERILOUS POSSIBILITIES—BRYAN AND HEARST 


{This concludes the series of “ The Democrats and the Presidency,” by our anony- 
mous Publicist. Our readers will find this article as interesting and illuminating as any 


of its predecessors.—EDITOR. ] 


EVERAL years ago a young man 
S migrated from Illinois to Nebraska, 
carrying letters of introduction 
with him. One of these was addr 
to the late Mr. Morton, who aftérwatd 
became Secretary of Agriculture in 
President Cleveland’s second Cabinet. 
The lettér Said that 


“ That’s just what puzzles me,” was the 
answer. “I did not know but that you 
— have sore Rant eecstion to offer.” 
Morton fiid none at the moment, 
but a féw days later he hailéd the would- 
be lecturer. “PfO@fessor Sumitiet, 6f 
Yale, has juste sent me a copy of his néw 
‘What So- 





the bearer had be- 
gun the practice of 
law, but finding it 
slow work to get 
a foothold in or 
near his own home, 
thotight he would 
like to settle in a 
newer community 


and grow up with 


it. Mr. Morton 
took an interest in 
giving the youth 
a starting chance, 
and watched over 
his progress in a 
fatherly way. 

But practicecame 
as slowly in the 
new community as 
in the old, and by 
and by the young 
man was after Mr. 
Morton with a fur- 
ther suggestion. 
He did not enjoy 
the drudgery of 
the law, he said: 
the speech-making was all he cared for, 
and he felt that he had a gift for this; 
but he could not get enough jury cases to 
keep his talents employed’ or his ex- 
chequer full, so it had occurred to him 
that he might supplement his regular 
work at the bar with a little lecturing, 
and wanted to ask a bit of friendly advice 
on the subject. 

“Probably it would do no harm to 
try,” said Mr, Morton. “ What subject 
did you think you would lecture about?” 
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cial Classes Owe to 
Each Other,’ ” said 
he. “ That might 
help your search 
for a topic.” 

The young man 
borrowed the book, 
and soon returned, 
jubilant. “ The 
very thing!” he 
eXtlaimed. “ I have 
now my fieldand my 
inspiration. You 
must come and 
hear me.” The in- 
vitation was ac- 
cepted out of curi- 
osity. The lecture 
was mostly an en- 
largement of Sum- 
ners work, and 
clever enough in 
its way; but Mr. 
Morton was taken 
somewhat aback 
when he discov- 
ered that the orator 
had touched only 
one side of the subject—what the rich 
man owes to the poor, the employer to the 
employed—and had no intention of ever 
presenting the reciprocal phase. 

Thus unwittingly did Julius Sterling 
Morton, champion of sound finance and 
conservative government, set William 
Jennings Bryan up in business as‘a radi- 
cal and reformer. Was the hand of fate 
ever more manifest? 

There is no doubt that, next to a good 


voice and a keen histrionic instinct, what 
1301 
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has done most for Bryan’s success in the 
worldly sense has been his faith in him- 
self. He does not question in the least— 
he never has questioned—that he had a 
mission; and tho he may have had to 
grope a while at first to discover what it 
was, he has made it profitable enough 
ever since to pay him for this period of 
anxious uncertainty. It is no derogation 
of his sincerity that he has cultivated the 
art of turning his destiny into dollars. He 
inherits his assurance from his father, a 
worthy citizen and an honest judge of 
the inferior bench of Illinois, who used 
always to open his court with a prayer 
for divine guidance in his rulings 
through the coming day. These rulings, 
tho rendered in full faith that they were 
inspired, were nevertheless reversed 
again and again in decisions of the Su- 
preme Court on appeal. When his at- 
tention was called to that circumstance, 
he waved the base inference aside with 
the declaration: “ Well, I know that the 
Supreme Court is wrong and God is 
right!” And nothing could move him to 
any other view. 

This will explain why, in spite of his 
inany published denials of his desire to 
run again for the Presidency, there are 
still a multitude of Democrats who look 
to see William J. Bryan suddenly picked 
up and nominated. Without analyzing 
their reasons, they are simply conscious 
that he has been a favored instrument in 
the hand of fate; and what more natural 
that, when the rival candidates are tired 
out with their contest among themselves, 
he should treat the country to another 
surprise? 

Tactically speaking, the Democrats 
would hardly do a more perilous thing 
than to put Bryan to the front at this 
juncture. The fight of the coming fall 
is not going to be over principles and 
policies, but over men. The two great 
parties, instead of dividing more widely 
in opinions, have been obliterating a 
good many distinctions that used to exist. 
Within the Republican ranks there is a 
strong and growing sentiment for tariff 
revision, while with the upspringing of 
a new industrial life in the South and 
West the Democrats have come to take 
much more charitable views of protec- 
tion. The abundant flow of gold into the 
treasury and its rediffusion through the 
channels of trade has killed the silver 
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issue. Both parties are clamoring alike 
to be known as the “ friends of labor.” 
Both have learned to restrain any im- 
petuous yearnings they may once have 
had for more civil service reform. 
Neither is prepared to force the question 
of immediate freedom or permanent re- 
tention of the Philippines, and the faint 
menace of a storm over Panama disap- 
peared with the first breeze that brought 
promise of an early canal. Narrowed 
down, therefore, the contest this year 
must be between candidates rather than 
parties—between the augury of a con- 
servative administration and the assur- 
ance of a progressive one. 

How would Bryan’s personality fit 
such a situation? In age he is so little 
removed from President Roosevelt that 
nothing but the harder conditions of his 
life during the last eight years gives him 
any advantage of maturity, even in ap- 
pearance. Roosevelt meanwhile, with all 
his native boyishness, has been steadily 
sobering in’ view and habit under the 
weight of responsibility; Bryan—who, 
thanks to the results of two elections, has 
remained his own master—gives no sign 
of having modified his radicalism of 
opinion, and preserves all his old personal 
prejudices intact, even to the verge of 
threatening revolt in case his factional 
foes press him too hard. The worst of 
Roosevelt’s emergency actions have pre- 
sumptively been witnessed already, and 
their effects distributed; and the sins of 
omission and commission which have 
been charged to his anxiety to succeed 
himself would not be repeated during a 
second term. Hence, in the judgment of 
many cautious citizens, a shift to Bryan 
now would be a flight from familiar ills 
to others that we know not of. For that 
reason he does not seem like a formidable 
candidate for the Presidential nomination 
in these days of Democratic caution. 

Mr. Bryan looks like the late Samuel 
J. Randall. He has the same square face, 
the same large, horizontal, unindented 
mouth, the same broad forehead with the 
hair well trained back from the temples. 
He obviously “ makes up” for Randall, 
his dress being patterned after the noted 
Pennsylvanian. The only thing Bryan 
cannot forgive in Randall is his living 
and dying a protectionist, because that 
breaks the spell of an illusion which 
otherwise might have been complete. But 
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Randall, being a man of action as well as 
speech, had in him a heavier quality of 
Presidential timber than Bryan. The lat- 
ter is essentially a speaker and that alone ; 


in Congress, altho a marked man after 
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for fear of his doing something so in- 
judicious as to ruin his chances. When, 
as an. ex-standard bearer, he was looked 
to for advice in party management at 
large, his plans had usually to be over- 
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From the Globe (New York) 


his first ambitious effort in debate, no 
suggestion was made of his practical fit- 
ness for leadership, as in the case of 
Bailey, of Texas, for instance, another 
young man with a good voice and a gift 
for putting things. When Bryan plunged 
into his own campaign in 1896 it is an 
open secret that the management had to 
keep him constantly under the lifted rod 


ruled; when the Spanish war gave him 
his opportunity, he made so ineffective 
use of it that his military title is to-day 
a subject of jest among his friends; and 
in the one instance after the war when the 
Democrats heeded his counsel, and per- 
mitted the treaty of Paris to go through 
the Senate with the idea of settling the 
Philippine question later, they fastened a 
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From the Brooklyn Zagle 


colonial system upon the republic, and 
stripped their party of its only available 
issue. In the character of a doer of 
deeds, therefore, it can hardly be said that 
Mr. Bryan has proved so large a suc- 
cess as in that of an utterer of thoughts. 
What he would have done in the Presi- 
dency if confronted with the crisis caused 
by the destruction of the “ Maine,” or 
later with the anthracite coal strike, it is 
impossible to guess from any evidence he 
has furnished us.in the rest of his career. 

Mr. Bryan has some appreciation of 
fun, but little sense of humor. The dis- 
tinction will be understood better when I 


* 


explain that he can tell an amusing story 
in illustration of a point he is making in 
a speech, whereas his instinct for seeing 
what is ridiculous in himself, or in others, 
or in a situation, is dull. .He takes him- 
self with deadly seriousness, being unable 
to distinguish between what is deep- 
seated in his own nature and what is 
purely spectacular. Were this not true, 
he could never have made use again and 
again in public places where listeners 
would remember its sound and reporters 
would take it down for presentation in 
print the simile of the crown of thorns 
and cross of gold. I myself met with it 
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in at least two of his productions before 
the convention season of 1896; I heard it 
at Chicago; I knew what was coming 
when he began the first clause of that 
fateful passage. And if I, why not a 
multitude of others? It is a large risk 
an orator runs when he tries the same 
electric effect on so many audiences in 
succession. 

But Mr. Bryan’s self- confidence i is su- 
preme as wellas sincere. It covers every 
field he enters, and every undertaking to 
which he lays his hand in that field. A 


friend who called upon him at his house : 


in Lincoln during the first campaign de 
scribes the simultaneous visit of ‘a co 
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in Iowa, to invite the candidate to speak 
there one evening. Mr. Bryan was full 
of gratified surprise that so rock-ribbed 
a Republican stronghold should show 
signs of conversion in the midst of his 
campaign, altho it had turned its back 
upon every former Democratic nominee. 
The committee smiled politely while they 
negotiated for. a convenient date, but 
privately admitted to my friend after- 
ward that their town had not changed its 
partisan complexion by so much as a 
shadow ; all it wanted was a “ show,” to 
which the country people would pour in 
for miles around. It had sent for Bryan, 
“the most notable figure of the summer, as 


mittee #rom a small manufacturing tome \it might have sent for a trick elephant 
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or a horse with two heads. His flatter- 
ing interpretation of the call was a pure 
gratuity. 

If William J. Bryan is a perilous pos- 
sibility because he would not present the 
contrast with Theodore Roosevelt that 
seems to be demanded by the present po- 
litical exigency, William R. Hearst must 
be so regarded for an opposite reason: 
he does present a marked contrast in two 
important particulars—his lack of faith 
in himself and his lack of faith in man- 
kind. As to the first quality we have the 
testimony of ex- 

ert interviewers Eee 
eke have repeated- | pa AMINO 
ly tried it, that Mr. Yj, , 
Hearst is the hard- # 
est man in the 
United States from 
whom to get a 
statement on any 
subject for publi- 
cation. This is not 
due to his desire to 
reserve to his own 
newspapers the 
promulgation of 
his ideas, because 
in some cases cer- 
tainly the subjects 
suggested have 
been those which 
he would not dis- 
cuss in columns 
controlled by him- 
self. His closest 
friends attribute his 
reluctance simply to 
shyness and say that 
he manifests the 
game spirit when 
invited to meet strangers socially. He 
cannot communicate with the world ex- 
cept from behind a breastwork of print, 
and through the muzzles of pens un- 
der his own command. This will 
doubtless explain why, up to the present 
writing, Mr. Hearst’s career in Congress 
is adorned by no speeches. If Mr. Bry- 
an’s forte is brilliant oratory, Mr. 
Hearst’s is scintillating silence. The ad- 
jective is chosen purposely, for the pub- 
lic is kept continually on an anxious edge, 
waiting for the larger flashes and accom- 
panying shocks that never come. 

What Mr. Hearst lacks in the way of 
public speaking he might claim to make 
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up in a gift for tactics. He has his little 
group of field marshals in Congress, and 
to them, when any matter is afoot in 
which he takes a special interest, he is- 
sues his orders gn the floor. It is they 
who ask the questions, and make the mo- 
tions, and do the talking on them. He is 
as indifferent, to all appearance, as any 
one of the spectators; but as a skilled 
chess-player can dictate moves when 
blindfolded and keep the board and the 
men and the enemy’s possible game in 
his mind like a kaleidoscopic picture, so 
Hearst seems to 
know by instinct 
what is needed at 
each juncture, and 
to whom to apply 
to furnish it. All 
his work in this 
way is directed at 
forcing the hand 
of the Republican 
side of the House, 
and compelling it 
to take some stand 
which can either be 
used against it in 
the coming cam- 
paign or is an ad- 
mission of the 
righteousness of 
the position of the 
Hearst Democratic 
faction. 

Mr. Hearst’s ac- 
tivities in Con- 
gress, as in his 
newspapers, are 
aimed at giving or- 
ganized labor the 
largest advantage. 
Measures against convict competition, for 
reducing the length of the working day 
and the like, absorb his entire attention. 
Some of his pet schemes would produce 
an industrial revolution if put into prac- 
tice, but that is something he does not 
worry about; he is there not to find diffi- 
culties, but to feed the masses with what 
they want, and to make William R. 
Hearst the idol of an army of protégés. 

And he is succeeding in this latter en- 
deavor, much to the surprise of men who 
have always believed that workingmen 
of the higher class could distinguish eas- 
ily between natural and machine-made 
interest in their condition. I was talking 
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about this the other day with the most 
intelligent labor leader I know, a Roose- 
velt Republican at that. 

“It is a fact,” said he, “ that William 
R. Hearst. is the Democrat from whom 
our party has most to fear to-day. What 
the workingmen want is legislation. 
They do not scrutinize the ulterior mo- 
tives of the man who goes in and gets it 
for them.” 

“You have no idea of his succeed- 
ing?” 

“In procuring the nomination? No. 
But in making himself so strong in con- 
vention that he may command the pledge 
of a Cabinet portfolio, yes. And should 
he ever become Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, with both the investigation 
of the trusts and the administration of 
the labor laws committed to him, you 
may look for some original develop- 
ments.” 

Let no one, therefore, blunder into sup- 
posing William R. Hearst a fool because 
he makes so little of his opportunities to 
speak directly to the people. He is a 
man of ideas, and he manages all his 
newspaper ventures, widely scattered as 
they are in point of miles, with his own 
brain and hand. At the close ofa day’s 
work, wherever he may be—in Wash- 
ington, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston—he stands by the tele- 
graphic key and watches it tick off the 
messages in which he orders one subject 
“featured” and another condensed to 
the narrowest span of space; this man 
praised for a great stroke and that one 
denounced for a failure; the personali- 
ties in a rival newspaper fired back with 
interest; a new fund started for some 
enterprise of charity or glory ; interviews 
sought with one and another person of 
note, and the like. He even occasionally 
directs what the first line of a “ scare- 
head ” shall be, or the closing words of 
an editorial leader. 

Neither, because one sees here and 
there a writer taken upon his staff, wrung 
of what is best in him, and tossed away 
like a squeezed orange when no longer 
useful, must it be inferred that Mr. 
Hearst is a heartless taskmaster. He 
comes of too good stock for that. His 
father was a man of strong character, 
self-made, little schooled in the refine- 
ments of life, but kindly, and living up 
to the best lights he had. His mother is 


-when they drop out. 
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the soul of generosity, and a woman of 
high ideals. The son himself has a side 
so generous that good men who have 
worked for him have found themselves 
almost unable to cut loose from the asso- 
ciation. No one who has proved all that 
he represented himself to be has ever 
suffered, I am told, through Mr. 
Hearst’s ingratitude. The wrung. and 
discarded contingent is composed of men 
who voluntarily undertook a large job 
with meager intellectual assets, and failed 
at it. For these Mr. Hearst has as little 
sympathy as for people who go into 
banking with the capital suited to an ap- 


_ple stand. What they have is soon gone, 


and they have only themselves to blame 
He buys brain 
fiber as other merchants buy dry goods 
and hardware, and any man who has 
proved his employer’s safe reliance for 
years may feel reasonably secure even 
after he has passed his best estate. 

I have spoken of Mr. Hearst’s lack of 
faith in others. This manifests itself in 
his assurance that money will buy the 
fruit of any man’s effort, and that the 
sole consideration with most men is the 
amount they can command. Some time 
ago a young writer applied to him for 
employment on his New York newspa- 
per, and was engaged to fill a position 
which would become vacant at the end 
of a’ week, but in the interval the fact 
came to the attention of a university 
professor who had always taken an in- 
terest in his advancement. 

“T am sorry,” said the good man, 
“that you should have chosen that par- 
ticular school of journalism for your 
professional start.” And he proceeded 
to descant upon the responsibility a 
journalist owed to society, the influence 
of one educated youth’s example upon 
others of his class, the tone a writer in- 
evitably took from the character of the 
journals he worked for, etc. “ And your 
untarnished sense. of self-respect, my 
young friend,” he concluded, “ will be 
worth more to you, when you reach my 
time of life, than all the salaries an un- 
principled employer can pour into your 
purse.” 

So impressed was the neophyte with 
this lecture in morals that he called upon 
Mr. Hearst the next morning and an- 
nounced that he had changed his mind 
about accepting the proffered position. 
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The editor scanned his face shrewdly, 
and then inquired the reason. After 
much hesitancy the young man told.him 
the whole story, and started to leave. 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Hearst. “ Be seated 
a moment, please.” And turning to his 
secretary, he added: “ Write a letter at 
once to Professor X. Y., present my com- 
pliments, and say that I should be pleased 
to receive from him a signed article of 
five hundred words—subject and treat- 
ment to be of his own choosing—for the 
editorial page of 
next Sunday’s pa- 
per. Inclose check 
for $250.” 

“Now,” he re- 
marked, with a 
cynical smile, as he 
bade his caller 
good-by, “ you can 
see for yourself 
what comes of 
that.” 

He did. The 
Sunday issue con- 
tained a signed 
article, which gave 
the paper the re- 
flection of a good 
man’s fame, and 
spread the influ- 
ence of his exam- 
ple among other 
university profes- 
sors, and — did 
what to his self- 
respect ?—all at the 
net rate of fifty 
cents per word! 

Is it wonderful that Mr. Hearst cata- 
logs humanity by its price-marks? 

I have spoken of Bryan and Hearst 
as perilous possibilities. It seems to me 
that the nomination of either at this junc- 
ture would be fatal to the hopes of 
Democratic success for the next eight 
years, for no party recovers from a bad 
blunder at once. Bryan, who has fig- 
ured through two Presidential terms as 
a pleasing speaker lacking the power to 
convert his own philosophy into success- 
ful action, would labor under the dis- 
advantage of a promise too long unful- 
filled. Hearst, not trusting’ himself to 
speak at all, cannot gain his first entry 
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into the hearts of -his fellows through 
their ears; and, tho some poor speakers 
have become Presidents, no party ever 
forced a voiceless candidate into the 
White House. Moreover, entirely apart 
from an unmentionable class of personal- 
ities with which the campaign is menaced 
in the event of his nomination, the 
view Mr. Hearst takes of his fellow man 
—warranted tho it be by much of his 
experience—would stand seriously in the 
way of his success, for the question in 
every voter’s mind 
would be: Is this 
the proper basis 
for an administra- 
tion of theaffairs of 
eighty million peo- 
ple, mostly decent? 

After all else has 
been said for and 
against the pair 
of “ possibilities ” 
mentioned in this 
paper, it must be 
admitted that both 
have contributed a 
larger share than 
any other two men 
to a most impor- 
tant phase of our 
country’s economic 
development. The 
war upon thetrusts, 
popular revolt 
against a corrupt 
alliance between the 
Government and 
the money power, 
was first raised to 
the dignity of a national issue by Bryan. 
It has been powerfully advanced by 
Hearst in his circlet of newspapers, and 
is now passing through the same suc- 
cession of stages that marked the war 
upon negro slavery a half-century ago. 


In those stirring times it was the agita- 


tors who kept the world thinking. One, 
an orator, would dig the nose of his re- 
form plow into the sodden public 
conscience and turn over the heavy clods ; 
another, an editor, drove his newspaper 
harrow this way and that, tip and down, 
backward and forward, over the broken 
earth, every day crumbling it finer and 
making it more ready for the seed. Af- 
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ter them, but only after them, came the 
calmer reasoner to sow the seed and the 
steadier executant to cut and garner the 
matured crop of righteous resolution. It 
was a Phillips and a Garrison who pre- 
pared, through much tribulation, the way 
for the final triumph of a Lincoln. Had 
either of these radicals became Presi- 
dent, who can say what would have hap- 
pened to the country? But, on the other 
hand, had it been left to Lincoln and the 
statesmen of his type to set the aboli- 
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tion propaganda going or keep it alive, 
might not the fugitive slave law have 
still remained an active statute? 

Every man to his part, and to each be 
the credit for whatever he does well. In 
the history of the war upon industrial 
slavery, tho others may figure as the 
heroes of the crowning achievement, 
Bryan and Hearst, in spite of their 
idiosyncrasies, must rank for all time as 
leaders, of the first endeavor. 


Women’s Suffrage in Australia 


BY LADY HOLDER 


[Lady Holder is the wife of Sir Frederick W. Holder, K. C. M. G., Speaker of the 
Commonwealth House of Representatives, and has for many years taken an active part 


in public life. 


She is President of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in South 


Austratia, and Australasian President of the Franchise Department of the W. C. T. U. 


—Ep17or. } 


HE women of South Australia, in 
which State I live, were placed in 

a position of political equality with 

men several years ago, Accordingly 
everybody has become acenStemed to the 
arrangement, and it seems ‘to Be perfectly 
natural. It has not produced any marked 
effect on female character or made any 
particular difference to domestic life. It 
is true that women are more interested 
in public affairs than they used to be and 
that politicians deal more earnestly with 
home and social questions, but no neglect 
of private duties on that account can be 
laid to the women’s charge. We are well 
supplied with high-class newspapers, the 
same sources of information are open to 
women as to men, and the questions that 
arise are not by any means beyond the 
scope of their intelligence. At election 
meetings there is commonly a good 
sprinkling of women voters in the audi- 
ences. It is said that their presence tends 
to prevent disorderliness, and I have 
never heard of a lady at any meeting be- 
ing rudely treated. Voting, with us, is 
one of the simplest things in the world. 
When an elector’s mind is made up there 
is less difficulty in expressing it through 
the ballot box than in matching a ribbon, 


and the one act is not considered more 
unfeminine than the other. Our freedom 
has not developed a class of political 
women, we have no “ shrieking sister- 
hood” as the result, no lady candidate has 
ger contested a seat in the State Legis- 
ature, but we know and use our power. 
We can do a great deal toward securing 
members of good character in the Par- 
liament and influencing their votes, and 
are generally content with the results of 
our enfranchisement. 

I have described the conditions.in my 
own State thus fully because, tho it is 
one of the smaller States in the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth, in this matter it is 
further advanced than most of the others. 
When federation came adult suffrage was 
the law only in South Australia and 
Western Australia; it has since been 
adopted in New South Wales and Tas- 
mania, but it has not yet been granted, 
so far as the State Legislatures are con- 
cerned, in the other two. The Federal 
Parliament, however, had to make. its 
own electoral laws, and to establish uni- 
formity was obliged to adopt the broad- 
est existing basis, because the constitu- 
tion forbade the outrage and anomaly of 
disfranchising persons by whom some of 
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its members had been elected. Accord- 
ingly the women of New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland and Tasmania were 
somewhat suddenly placed in the same 
position of political equality so far as the 
Commonwealth is concerned as their 
South Australian and West Australian 
sisters. They were legally qualified to 
act in the Federal elections of last Decem- 
ber, and as they had not then been al- 
lowed a similar privilege at elections for 
their State Legislatures, of course the 
event produced considerable sensation 
and wore an air of strangeness and nov- 
elty. 

As there were only a few months be- 
tween the passing of the franchise law 
and the actual contest, the political edu- 
cation of women to fit them for their new 
duties had to be rather hurried. A num- 
ber of political “leagues ” and “ associa- 
tions ” were formed in various localities, 
and in connection with them many ladies 
of position, education and intelligence ren- 
dered excellent service. The meetings that 
were held and the literature that was dis- 
tributed diffused a large amount of in- 
formation of a preparatory character. 
The newspapers gave special attention to 
the new class of voters and teemed with 
exhortations as to the way they should 
go, which, tho sometimes contradictory, 
helped the general understanding. When 
the campaign was entered upon the can- 
didates vied with each other in wooing 
the political affections of their female 
constituents, and it was amusing to ob- 
serve how some of those who had fought 
against woman’s suffrage with all their 
might tried to show their supreme regard 
and esteem for the voters whose rights 
they had previously refused. The effect 
of the whole was that by the time polling 
day arrived the average woman was 
probably as well prepared and competent 
to discharge her electoral duty as the 
average man. 

Three women offered themselves as 
candidates, Mrs. Martell and Mrs. 
Moore in New South Wales, and Miss 
Vida Goldstein in Victoria. The candi- 
dature of the two former was not by 
any means cordially or unanimously ap- 
proved by the Women’s Association of 
their own State, and their defeat was a 
foregone conclusion; but Miss Goldstein 
was indorsed by the Victorian organiza- 
tion to which she belonged, and, tho un- 
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successful, the fact that she received 
51,497 votes proved that she had many 
sympathizers. Miss Goldstein had pre- 
viously been the most politically active of 
the trio, she worked her campaign thor- 
oughly, and her experience, therefore, is 
the most instructive. It was objected at 
the time that she did not ally herself with 
either of the great political parties, but 
her answer was that she stood to protest 
against dictation by the press, and the 
ticket system of voting, on behalf of the 
cause of women and children. Her great- 
est object was avowedly to show that 
home interests ought to be represented 
in Parliament and by women, as well as 
manufacturing, mining, farming and 
other interests by persons who were en- 
gaged in them. Accordingly she re- 
garded such issues as the fiscal question 
and preferential trade as subordinate, 
which, of course, lessened her chances of 
success in a party struggle. Next to the 
votes she received at its close, the most 
significant thing about Miss Goldstein’s 
electioneering work was the considerate 
and respectful treatment she met with 
throughout. Only once during a three- 
months’ campaign was there an excep- 
tion, when, at the close of an address to 
1,400 people, questions being asked for, 
three were handed up in writing which 
Miss Goldstein, having read, described 
as insulting and refused to answer. She 
has since said that immediately every 
man in the great crowd was on his feet, 
and the hall resounded with cries of 
“Throw him out! the cur! Insult a 
woman! the hound! Chuck him out!” 
But at her appeal the incident was al- 
lowed to drop. It showed that the po- 
litical woman who respects herself may 
trust for protection to the chivalry of the 
men. Miss Goldstein believes more men 
voted for her than women. 

Australian experience has conclusively 
disposed of the objection that women 
have no aptitude for politics or interest 
in public affairs. They have proved that 
they possess both, and while they have 
no general ambition or desire for par- 
liamentary honors, and display no sex 
antagonism, they regard their right to 
vote for representatives as a responsible 
trust. It is rendered equally clear that 
they can and do exercise a salutary influ- 
ence on the political life of the country 
without sustaining in the slightest degree 
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any of the injuries or disabilities that 
have been supposed to follow. They are 
as good wives, mothers and sisters as 
ever, and better companions for their 
men folk because of their widened inter- 
est and the truer equality in which they 
stand. Many complaints were made of 
public apathy when the late elections 
were held, but there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it was greater among the 
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women than the men. Meanwhile their 
political education is proceeding in_the 
States where adult suffrage is new by the 
organizations being kept alive that took 
this work in charge. The women are not 
going to be regarded as uninformed or 
ill-equipped, and future elections will 
show the result of their determination 
to intelligently use the power they pos- 
sess, 
Kent Town, Soutn AustRALia, 


iz 


Growth of Commercialism in Politics 
BY HON. BIRD S. COLER 


Fermer Comprro._iter oF New York City 


HE conviction in the Federal courts 
of a Senator of the United States 
and of a former member of the 

House of Representatives, of crimes of 
which the plain English name, or descrip- 
tion, would be the use of their official 
positions for purposes of corrupt person- 
al gain; the infamous record of the last 
session of the New York Legislature in 
passing bills to enrich individuals at the 
expense of the people as a whole, should 
serve to bring home to the voters with 
startling and effective force a realization 
of the rapid and dangerous growth of the 
spirit of commercialism in American poli- 
tics. 

The Legislature of the State of New 
York at the session recently adjourned 
carried the new system of politics beyond 
the danger line. The passage of a bill to 
prevent the city of New York from going 
into certain territory for an additional 
supply of pure water was a measure in 
the interests of a private, corporation. 
There was no attempt to conceal that 
fact. The enactment of one such bill 
may to the indifferent observer seem a 
small matter. But in principle it was 
commercialism in politics grown bold 
enough and criminal enough to endanger 
the physical life of the second city of the 
world in a deliberate attempt to force that 
city to enrich a few individuals. 

The Governor has signed the measure 
and it is now law. I shall nét charge the 


Governor with improper motives or in- 
tentions, but he has placed upon the 
statute books of the State the beginning 
of a system of legislation so dangerous 
in principle that it should be fought 
through all the courts of the land if that 
course shall be necessary to check it in 
time. The system carried to its logical 
conclusion would imperil every munici- 
pality to enrich individuals. 

The bill to which I refer was passed 
in the interest of a private water com- 
pany, a company that will succeed or fail 
as a business venture by the dishonesty 
or the honesty of future legislators. If 
the first measure in the interest of this 
corporation can become a law without 
arousing a storm of protest from honest 
men, other and more dangerous bills in 
the interest of the company will be passed 
from time to time, until finally the city, 
walled in by human greed and political 
commercialism, will be forced to sur- 
render to the new system and pay tribute 
for its life. This is no colored word pic- 
ture, no exaggeration whatever. The 
commercialism of legislation has grown 
too strong to be rebuffed. Those who 
train and encourage it because they thrive 
on it are always on the alert. They know 
that public opinion must receive a rude 
and sudden shock in order to become 
thoroughly aroused, so they are cautious 
and at times slow in their movements 
in order to keep the people quiet. 
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And the dangerous feature of the situa- 
tion is that this commercial. spirit that 
pervades politics and government - has 
spread from cities and villages to the Na- 
tional Capitol. It is everywhere in evi- 
dence in some degree of development. 
The Legislature had just adjourned, af- 
ter a session that will forever remain 
notorious in the political history of the 
State, when persistent rumors and ac- 
cusations of demands for bribes made 
against the New York City Board of Al- 
dermen forced that body to appoint a 
committee of its own members to investi- 
gate the charges, and the District At- 
torney began at the same time an inde- 
pendent investigation. 

Corruption in politics and public office 
is undergoing changes due to evolution. 
Rapid and skillful development of the 
system means danger to the people and to 
the public welfare that is hard to combat. 
The people may arrest and convict a 
thief, public or private, if he works in the 
open or by the old methods. But per- 


sonal gain by the power-.of public office 
may grow behind screens of respect- 


ability, custom and official courtesy, until 
the foundations of honest municipal, 
State and national government are un- 
dermined and endangered before the peo- 
ple are aroused. 

Following the Civil War there was de- 
veloped in this country a system of rob- 
bing municipalities, States and nation that 
was little better than the methods that 
prevailed in the ancient times known in 
history as the “ Dark Ages.” The system 
was plain stealing—theft in the open. 
The end of the carpet-bag régime in the 
Southern States, the breaking up of the 
Tweed Ring in New York City, the ex- 
posure of the Credit Mobilier and the 
Star Route frauds put an end for all time 
to the old methods of robbing the people 
through the public treasury. But the 
spirit of getting something for nothing 
was not crushed. 

The survivors of the wreck of direct 
and flagrant corruption in public office, 
forced to take time to reflect and think, 
did not reform. They made plans for the 
betterment of the old methods. They 
planned the system of commercialism in 
politics which has been developed until 
it is to-day the gravest danger that threat- 
ens the Republic of the United States 
and the subdivisions thereof. 
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Men now grow rich in a few years in 
politics or public life and yet believe that 
they are personally honest. They do not 
take bribes in cash, but their votes and 
influence bring about legislation or offi- 
cial acts that benefit the business or finan- 
cial interests of persons and corporations. 
For this work they receive stock in cor- 
porations perhaps, or advance informa- 
tion of financial movements that enables 
them to make money easily. This condi- 
tion could not exist without collusion be- 
tween the lawmakers and the men in 
charge of great business interests. The 
latter are probably the greater moral 
criminals of the two. 

The exposure of the St. Louis group 
of “ boodlers ” by Circuit Attorney Folk 
disclosed the inside working of the mod- 
ern system of corrupt politics. When 
there are bribe takers there must be giv- 
ers of bribes, and Mr. Folk soon found 
that the officers of great corporations in 
St. Louis were buying legislation and 
special favors over honest competitors. 
The system there was widespread and al- 
most open. In other places it is perhaps 
better concealed, but the principle is the 
same, and the -system will not be de- 
stroyed by the occasional breaking up of 
a city or State ring. It is too well estab- 
lished, too saf¢ for those who play it. 

A few years ago, very few, a promi- 
nent member of Congress from one of 
the great cities went to his. party leader 
at home and suggested a policy to be fol- 
lowed by the city delegation on a great 
public question. 

“Will it do any good?” the leader 
asked. 

“T think it will help the party,” the 
Congressman feplied. 

“T don’t mean that. What effect will 
it have on the stock market? ” 

“ None.” 

“ Then do as you please about it.” 

The party leader who said this was 
never accused of personal dishonesty, yet 
he made a fortune in a few years. He 
followed the letter and spirit of commer- 
cialism in politics. The public welfare 
did not concern him and he had no in- 
terest in legislation unless it benefited 
trade. 

So long as this system, in its effect on 
legislation’ and other official acts, merely 
injured one corporation or individual for 
the benefit of another it was difficult to | 
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arouse widespread indignation or pro- 
test. But new conditions have developed 
that should speedily stir public opinion to 
the stage of action. Legislatures now rob 
great cities of important rights for the 
benefit of corporations and individuals. 
In brief, the growth of commercialism 
has reached the danger point. It is 
poisoning the lifeblood of politics and 
government, and it is sapping the vitality 
of sane and safe public opinion. 

Within the limits of this article it is not 
possible to go into details of all the recent 
State legislation that was based solely on 
private gain and the advancement of the 
system of commercial politics. The story 
of the hideous scandals in the Post-Office 
Department is still fresh in the public 
mind. . Every intelligent voter in’ the 
State of New York knows that the bulk 
of the larger work of the last session: of 
the Legislature was in the interest of pri- 
vate capital, not for the public welfare. 
The same conditions prevail in other 
States. The “boodlers” of St. Louis, ex- 
posed by Mr. Folk, were merely better 
organized, bolder and dealt in larger 
sums than their comrades or imitators in 
other cities. -The system is everywhere 
the same. It permeates every State and 
city government to some extent, and 
it recent growth at the National Capitol 
has in a measure startled the country. 

A few years ago a member of Congress 
in his first term, a man who had served 
in the Legislature of his State, said to a 
friend: 

“T don’t like the game in Washington. 
Do you know a Congressman gets only 
his salary? When I was in the Legisla- 
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ture there was always some business on 
the side.” 

Had the man who made this statement 
been able to serve two or three more 
terms he might have sold something to 
the Post-Office Department. Commer- 
cialism in politics has in recent years 
grown faster than the tariff promoted ex- 
port trade of the country. To-day there 
is “ business on the side ” wherever there 
is power to legislate for private indi- 
viduals or corporate interests. 

The remedy for this dangerous and 
deplorable condition of American politics 
and legislation is simple, but its applica- 
tion is a slow and difficult process. The 
remedy is publicity and aroused public 
opinion. The people must act as well as 
watch, and they need to watch all the 
time. When public attention is attracted 
to the National Capitol by a scandal there 
the commercial spirit in a State Legisla- 
ture becomes active. When the public 
spirited citizens of a great city are busy 
watching a Governor and a Legislature, 
their local authorities may be secretly 
planning vast commercial deals to be paid 
for by the local taxpayers. When na- 
tional attention is directed to foreign wars 
or other great events, then comes the har- 
vest time of those engaged in commercial 
politics. The system cannot be destroyed 
or seriously checked by changing political 
parties or disrupting them. Let every 
honest voter take an active personal in- 
terest in politics and public affairs every 
day in the year. That is the remedy for 
the system that is rapidly making legisla- 
tion and government matters of barter 
and sale. 

New York Crry. 





Leclaire’s Progress 


BY N, O. NELSON 


[Mr. Nelson’s last article in Top INDEPENDENT, in which he described his home for 
consumptives in the Western desert, and invited all who wished to come and live on it, 


excited a great deal of interest among our readers. 


Mr. Nelson tells us the article “ has 


already cost me $500 ur more to make room for THR INDEPENDEN:’s patients, and no 


telling when it will stop.” 


The following article tells of the recent progress at his home 


village of Leclaire, where for the past few years he has furnished to all American man- 
ufacturers an example of how an employer should treat his employees.—IEp1Tor.] 


FEW years ago you asked me for 
A an account of Leclaire, and I 
gave it. I will now, of my own 

accord, report progress. 

Leclaire, your old readers will remem- 
ber, and the new ones must be told, is a 
factory village where the proprietor and 
workmen live neighbors and enjoy to- 
gether the common pleasures, such as 
lectures, bowling, dancing, skating; 
where their children grow up on even 
terms, knowing no class distinction ; 
where there is plenty of room, the homes 
“ owned,” the streets and public grounds 
kept out of the “ profits,” and where there 
is no saloon, no police, no rules or 
“ don’t ” signs, and no boss. Weare free 
and natural folks, not perfect, but we be- 
have in a neighborly and orderly way. 

Leclaire is a suburb of Edwardsville, 
Ill., which is its post-office and railroad 
station, eighteen miles from St. Louis. 
We have 125 acres of high, rich Illinois 
prairie land, on which we have factories 
employing 250 men, school-house and 
hall, a‘ bowling alley and billiard room, 
a ball campus, a lake and homes—not 
mere houses—homes that are built on 
third acre plots, filled out with lawn, 
flowers, shrubbery, fruit trees and 
kitchen gardens. We have lectures and 
concerts throughout the winters. 

Do not, gentle reader, take this for a 
description of Elysium. These material 
and intellectual conditions are here. Con- 
ditions have a marked influence on char- 
acter and some influence on happiness, 
but don’t ever forget that the Kingdom 
of God is within, that a multitude of 
Things never make happiness. In a com- 
mon sense way Leclaire gives the oppor- 
tunities—the men, women and children 
must use them: They have used them to 
good advantage; the children are a fine 
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lot, it is a good place to live in, but, after 
all, we are simply folks. 

Now for the progress. We have an 
Industrial School; perhaps, as we teach 
collegiate learning and do actual labor, 
we should call it a Working College— 
half-day study and half-day work, four 
and half hours each, pupils and. teachers 
alike. The work pays (more or less) for 
the schooling and the living. Some years 
ago I talked this project over with a 
prominent educator. He assured me that 
parents would not send their children to 
school to work; they wanted their whole 
time devoted to education; neither would 
the pupils consent to do actual productive 
labor. The P. E. was mistaken. The 
parents are anxious to have work learned 
and also to have the self-support. The 
boys take hold of work, the commonest 
kinds, with as much interest and effi- 
ciency as they do the studies—not quite 
so much, we'll admit, as baseball or foot- 
ball or dancing. The age requirement is 
sixteen and over for non-residents, tho 
we make exceptions; for residents, thir- 
teen to fourteen and over. We make no 
educational requirement, and therefore 
have much personal teaching and a large 
proportion of teachers. As we do not 
design to prepare for college or confer 
degrees, but develop character and intel- 
ligence and capacity, we allow consider- 
able choice in studies. The languages 
and mathematics and stenography are 
favorites, but for educational more than 
utilitarian values. We do not allow 
many studies, rarely more than three or 
four. Because we are working students 
and teachers, we start as the factories 
start, at 7 o'clock, and quit at 12. The 
afternoon work starts at 1 and quits at 
5. We work Saturdays, quitting at 4. 
It will require a leap of the imagination 
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from the conventional school week of 25 
or 30 hours to the working week of 54 
hours, but there is nothing hard about 
it. All healthy and industrious working 
people are up and around and doing 
something by 7, and we are of that class 
and intend to remain so. Our forenoon 
pupils, the oldest, have but 30 hours a 
week of school work, and the afternoons, 
the younger, only 23. In the other half 
day they get full relief in the exercise 
of work. It is the same with the teach- 
ers. The work is in the factories and on 
the farm and house building, when the 
weather permits. The first thing is to 
learn to work, work at any regular pro- 
ductive labor. There is a wide differ- 
ence between playing at making things, 
or making artistic samples and curios, 
and doing the plain labor in creating the 
material for use that the world needs. 
An atmosphere of unreality pervades the 
making of things for mere practice in 
dexterity. The dexterity gained in pro- 
ductive work when joined with daily in- 
tellectual activity will, in a natural way, 
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develop whatever artistic capacity the 
student possesses. It is a mere conven- 
tional caprice that classifies into mechan- 
ics and artisans and artists, that puts a 
premium on the artistic and a ban on 
the useful. A corffield is as beautiful as 
a poppy-field, a well nade quartered oak 
bookcase is as artistic as a Corot picture 
or a Wedgewood vase. When we read 
the innumerable and contradictory ver- 
sions of what beauty is, we realize how 
conventional it is. We must form our 
own standards of beauty and also our 
own judgment upon its relative value, in 
comparison with utility and proportion 
and virtue and other life elements. The 
common life of the common people, so 
universally extolled by the great Sages 
and the great Publicists; has not thriven 
upon Art, but upon the common virtues 
and the utilities and nature’s beauty. — 
Introduce the young mind and heart to 
an appreciation of the intrinsic beauties 
of form and color when going hand in 
hand with nature and with the common 
life and there will be a spontaneous ad- 
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vance toward honest ideals of art as ap- 
prehended by each individual. So far as 
the “cultural value” is concerned, no 
one element or influence in a school cur- 
riculum will go so far as knowing how 
to do things and doing them. I recently 
heard President Eliot say in approval of 
the course of study of certain new High 
Schools that shop. work, drawing and 
music were surpassingly valuable toward 
making an educated man or woman. 
Such a one is prepared to do a full part 
in the pleasures as well as the work of 
life. 

All of these we have in our school, and 
somewhat more. We have the innoeen 
pleasureswof bowling, tennis, skating and 
social p Ss», We-have the power: Fo 
peanuts that we have ourselves grown 
and prepared. We have trips to St. Louis 
to the Art Museum, the World’s Fair, 
the great newspaper plants. 

The work that is done has the “ cul- 
tural” quality of being real and serious, 
in full connection with orderly routine 
that produces the world’s material sup- 
plies, alongside of men who know how. 

The first lesson is to learn to work, to 
do it in a regular and methodical and 
efficient way. We need to redeem men in 
advance from the great army of incom- 
petents. It is a great army, as every em- 
ployer knows and every ghatity worker 
and prison official. The mar or woman 
who can do something or sé¥erab things 
well is rarely out of employment, and 
this holds good from the employments 
of the multitude to those of the advanced 
specialists, whether manual or mental. 

The second lesson is to select a voca- 
tion and work into it. A youth learns 
something of his powers and also his 
privileges when he exercises choice of 
work. This choice of the immediate 
work is commonly shaped by his taste 
and learning as to his life vocation. As 
he proceeds this first choice will often be 
modified and sometimes reversed. Not 
only will his. work and his studies de- 
velop new capacities and tastes, but the 
“cultural ” element of the school will de- 
velop new ideals. These capacities and 
ideals must be met with open arms, there 
must be wide open opportunity ahead, 
always, however, joined with labor. This 
school is founded on useful labor and at 
no stage will this be abandoned. If we 
should adopt a motto or principle it 
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would be 
labor.” 

Our pupils have come from Colorado, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and New York. They 
board in a house matronized by one of 
the teachers. Plain living and plenty of 
it; not much evening study, five hours is 
enough for the whole day. How com- 
monly, do pupils detest school becatise 
their heads are crammed with abstract 
nothings and their bodies are cramped 
when they want to be in motion: We 


“No true culture without 


. have physical culture exercise and sing- 
ing class in middle of forenoon;) singing 


y evening, with a short dance ; 


~ singing Sunday afternoon, with ‘stories 


told from Tolstoy or originals} bowling 
Saturday nights, and an hour’s dancing. 
At all of these functions the teachers are 
present and more or less of the Leclaire 
young folks. On Thursdays a neighbor- 
ing physician lectures on the body and 
its functions, common sense information 
in plain and simple English of foremost 
value to the pupils and teachers and visit- 
ors.. Some lectures we have on political 
economy—not of the strictly orthodox 
kind, rather of the Ruskin and Morris 
and applied kind. we 

On the farm.of ‘85 acres we raise crops 
of eatables for our own use and some to 
sell. We build houses for the school and 
for-Leclaire families. The teachers and 
I take a nearly full part in this labor. 
Doubtless you think it revolutionary for 
highly educated teachers and a capitalist 
of many affairs to labor, and do it in ear- 
nest—make things for use. "But, really, it 
is quite natural and enjoyable. As exer- 
cise, it is better than golf or walking; as 
relaxation, it is better than whist, chess 
or books; as education, it is better than 
text-books. The pupils and teachers are 
there together as equals, the motive of 
the labor is rationalized, the monotony of 
it is turned into almost playful emulation. 

My daughter is going into flower 
growing as a business, and such of the 
girls as prefer this outdoor labor will join 
her. Not all will prefer cooking, sewing, 
embroidery and millinery. 

With our 4% hours a day of produc- 
tive labor we should make our living and 
expenses, which includes travel and art 
and literature and recreation. If a day 
of eight hours or less, with fair distribu- 
tion and no parasites, will yield a proper 
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living for a family and proper public 
expenses, then our singles, when fairly 
broken in, should easily make a good liv- 
ing and school expenses in a 4)4-hour 
day. To get away from dependence, 
away from endowments with “ tainted 
money,” away from the makeshift and 
menial devices for working through col- 
lege, is among our chief aims. The 
working and educational “plant” may 
well be supplied by those who have gone 
before; the self-contained university of 
working students. and teachers should 
then be easily self-supporting. Toward 
this the “ Art” of doing without is an 
essential. To the high-soaring athletic 
undergraduates on $2,500 a year our liv- 
ing would be ascetic and contemptible ; 
to the Scotch student, with his oatmeal 
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porridge and homespun, it would seem 
affluent, if not sybaritic. The “ Art” and 
the ethic of doing without—doing with- 
out the superfluous and injurious—needs 
teaching by example and text. The com- 
mercial school teaches “ wants ”—the 
more wants the more business, and the 
more profits and mansions and sky- 
scrapers. Esthetics is inoculated with 
the commercial virus. Cost and rarity 
and exclusiveness are dominant elements 
in Art judgments. We prefer the ideals 
of the spirit, the joys of mind and heart 
which are indifferent to the profusion of 
the table or the wardrobe or the apart- 
ment. Neither ascetic nor sybaritic, we 
are firm believers in simplicity and in the 
necessity, the duty and the privilege of 
labor. 
Leccairg, ILL, 


The Last Survivor 


BY E. HANNAFORD 


[A press dispatch suggests that the last surviving Union veteran will still be living in 1950.] 


Tue last survivor! Ah, who knows 
What name shall heir that lonely fame? 
Enough to know he was of those 
Who, when the call of country came, 


Went forth and, ’mid war-smoke and flame, 


Followed the flag, 
The dear old flag, 
The starry emblem of the free, 
And did his part, 
With dauntless heart, 
To bear it on o’er land and sea. 


Unguessed he mingles with the throng 
Of young and old, of grave and gay, 
His years a vista growing long, 
Till far it seems—how far away! 
When grappling hosts of blue and gray 
Surged round the flag, 
The dear old flag, 
And that proud emblem of the free, 
All blood-besprent, 
Still forward went 
In line that stretched from sea to sea. 





* Copyright, 1904, by E. Hannaford. 


Ah, youth was strong and hope was high 
When first he donned the Union blue: 
Of comrades then how many lie 
On fields which sealed devotion true, 
While grandly o’er the torn ranks flew 
The starry flag, 
The dear old flag, 


‘ The glorious emblem of the free, 


As still it waves 
Above their graves, 
In peace unvexed from sea to sea. 


And year by year the comrades left, 
They count more few and fewer still; 
Yet in the shortening line, bereft 
Of more and more who charged the hill 
Or marched the plain, how high the thrill 
That greets the flag, 
The dear old flag, 
The starry emblem of the free, 
When o’er his head 
Its folds outspread, 
God’s benison on land and sea. 
SPRINGFIELD, OxIO 
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Morocco andthe Anglo-French 
Agreement 


BY WALT¢eR B, HARRIS, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 


[The United States is now threatening Morocco with the largest fleet which has 
ever assembled for such a purpose at a Huropean port, and Rear Admiral Chadwick has 
recognized the dominant influence of France in Morocco by calling upon the French Gov- 
ernment for aid in securing the release of an American ¢itizen held for ransom by 


bandits. 


The following article explains the condition of affairs in that disturbed coun- 


try and gives the terms of the recent treaty which will result in bringing this ancient 


Moorish kingdom under the control of a civilized power. 


The author of the article is 


the London Timzs correspondent in Morocco, and is a very well-known traveler, explorer 


and author.—EDIToR.] 


NE of the most important results 
of the agreement between Eng- 
land and France will be the open- 

ing up of Morocco. For centuries the 
Moors have managed to keep their coun- 
try closed to all the world, and even to- 
day, with the exception of a few con- 
sular officials and a dozen or so mission- 
aries, there are no European residents 
living in the interior. At Tangier, which 
is the diplomatic capital of the empire, 
the representatives of the foreign Pow- 
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ers reside, including a Consul-General 
for the United States of America. The 
result of this exclusiveness has been that 
the country has never progressed. It 
remains to-day in the same state of self- 
contented ignorance as existed a hundred 
years ago, and actually is far more back- 
ward than it was when, after their ex- 
pulsion from Spain, the Moors returned 
to Morocco, bringing with them the 
remnants of their arts and learning. The 
great universities of Fez and Marakesh, 
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renowned even inthe capitals of Eu- 
rope as seats of learning, have become 
the merest echo of their former selves, 
and to-day are remarkable only as the 
hotbeds of intrigue and fanaticism, the 
centers from which the educated Moors 
—if such an expression can be used— 
disseminate their ideas and their sedition 
among the impressionable tribesmen. 

The population of Morocco is bound 
together by no ties of patriotism, the 
whole system of the country being tribal, 
and it would take a gfeat effort to call 
together the various tribes to wage war 
upon outsiders. A sudden fear that their 
policy of centuries—the policy of. ex- 
clusiveness—was, likely to be forcibly 
broken down by “infidel” Christians, 
and that their religion, a strict form of 
Mohammedanism, ‘would accordingly be 
interfered with, might be sufficient to stir 
the population to a “ Holy War,” but 
even if such an improbability came about 
quarrels would speedily break out be- 
tween the various tribes, and anarchy 
prove the result. 

A natural and highly commendable de- 
sire to adjust the outstanding questions 
of England and France has not been 
the sole cause of the breaking up of an 
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old empire which has successfully with- 
stood the introduction of civilized meth- 
ods for so long. There were also in- 
ternal considerations, and these internal 
considerations threatened danger. The 
present Sultan of Morocco, Mulai Abdul 
Aziz, who came to the throne in 1894, is 
a young man of only some twenty-five 
years of age. He was always spoken of 
by his father as the member of his fam- 
ily who he desired should succeed him 
upon the throne, for the succession does 
not necessarily pass to the eldest son. 
In this case the Sultan has certainly one 
brother older than himself, if not more. 
Ascending the throne as a young boy, he 
passed immediately into the tutelage of 
a powerful Vizier, Si Ahmed ben Musa, 
who kept the youthful sovereign in the 
background and ruled the country in his 
name. Cruel, greedy of gain, and con- 
servative as he was, it must be allowed 
that Si Ahmed held the country together 
in times of great difficulty. In 1901 he 
died, and the Sultan emerged from the 
palace—an unknown quantity—to take 
upon himself the reins of Government. 
It was soon apparent that he was a youth 
of considerable intelligence, but weak in 
his decisions. He at once showed pro- 
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clivities toward the inventions and dis- 
coveries of civilization. There were 
many men about him who recognized 
that an easy method of gaining his favor 
was by pondering to his tastes, altho 
these tastes threatened danger by in- 
‘curring the adverse criticism of his 
fanatical subjects. Mulai Abdul Aziz 
filled his palace with every kind of Eu- 
ropean luxury and invention. Electric 
lighting and photography took his fancy, 
and he spent large sums of money on 
both. So keen was the competition 
among his entourage to remain in favor 
by supplying him with new toys that his 
commission agents invented a hundred 
methods of pleasing him, while at the 
same time filling their pockets. Cameras 
of gold, automobiles and motor cars 
—in a country where there are no roads 
—wild beasts, and every kind of extrava- 
gance were ordered from Europe and 
dispatched to the court. The fortune 
left by his father, the confiscated savings 
of the dead Vizier, the very revenues of 
the country, were spent on every kind of 
unsuitable and useless luxury. The 


fanaticism of the people was aroused, and 
in the autumn of 1902 rebellion broke 


out. An army was hurriedly called to- 
gether, but the Sultan’s entourage con- 
sisted of men of no capacity, whose one 
object was to continue making money. 
The rebellion increased, the horde of 
tribesmen which in Morocco is called an 
army was defeated, or, rather, fled at the 
sight of the rebels. The treasury was 
emptied and money was borrowed in 
England, France and Spain, and spent 
uselessly. The Sultan could only pay the 
interest on his foreign loans by raising 
further moneys. His checks drawn on 
the custom houses could not-be paid, and 
still the rebellion continued. The state 
of affairs became a veritable anarchy, and 
the Morocco question loomed to the 
fore. It was at this precise time that the 
visit of King Edward to Paris’ and Presi- 
dent Loubet’s return visit to London had 
brought about the good relations which 
so happily exist nowadays between Eng- 
land and France. It was decided to in- 
clude the question of Morocco in the list 
of matters to be dicussed. France pos- 
sessed in Egypt certain rights which she 
so used as to cause constant difficulty to 
the Egyptian Government. It was de- 
cided to readjust these rights, without, 
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of course, France abandoning them. In 
return England withdrew all opposition 
to the French Government taking: in 
hand the reorganization of the finances, 
army and administration of Morocco, 
provided such rights as British subjects 
possessed in the country should be re- 
spected, and the form of Moorish Gov- 
ernment,—in fact, the “status quo,”— 
should not be altered. By the “ favored 
nations” clause of International Law 
these provisos extend to the subjects of 
all and every Power. The task that 
trance has set herself is no easy one, for 
she has specifically agreed to restore or- 
der in Morocco. There is no doubt about 
her civilizing influence—she has given 
examples of it in other parts of the world, 
and she has had a vast experience in deal- 
ing with Arab Mohammedans, both in 
Algeria and Tunis—yet it is no easy mat- 
ter to restore order in and reorganize a 
country which is in a state of anarchy, 
especially when the population, from the 
highest to the lowest, objectsto being “ re- 
organized,” and is quite content to con- 
tinue living in a state of anarchy. That 
the Sultan and his Government will 
acquiésce in the French proposals there 
can be little doubt, tho there is as little 
doubt that they look upon this interven- 
tion with no small feeling of dislike. But 
the fact that the court has granted its 
acquiescence to the scheme is only the 
very beginning of matters. The want 
of money, at present pairifully felt at the 
capital, will be met by a loan from the 
Banque de Paris et Pays Bas, and this 
will tend to soothe the Viziers, whose 
salaries have not been paid for a long 
time. But the general population will 
have no share in this money, and -there- 
fore the loan will not soothe their feel- 
ings; on the contrary, the stipulation that 
the custom houses are given as guarantee 
will increase their distrust, both of their 
own Government and of the French. 
That France will move very slowly is 
quite certain. There will be no imme- 
diate attempt to open up Morocco; on 
the contrary, the French Government will 
refuse to grant facilities for any enter- 
prises which may render too-.apparent 
the hand of the “ infidel” Christian. A 
commencement will be made with the 
finances. The Sultan’s creditors,—many 
and clamoring,—will be paid. The for- 
eign loans—a million sterling altogether 
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—will equally be settled, and France will 
remain, as her position entitles her, the 
sole creditor. Instructors will be sent to 
drill the troops, for in spite of the statis- 
tics in European almanacs and such like, 
the Moorish army does not exist. There 
are a large number of Maxim guns, and 
no one to fire them. Needless to say that 
these Maxims formed part of the goods 
brought to Fez by the Sultan’s commis- 
sion agents. One consignment of thirty- 
six arrived within the course of a very 
few months! Probably the chief instruc- 
tors will be French officers, but there is 
no doubt that France will make use 
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some knowledge of the country and its 
possibilities, and he has no hesitation in 
saying that he believes that French in- 
tervention in Morocco will mean a large 
increase of trade for all nations and all 
peoples. The manufacturers will send 
their goods with more confidence than 
has been the case in the past, and the 
absurd restriction on trade will be grad- 
ually removed. Harbor improvements 
and means of communication inland, both 
badly needed, will be brought about, and 
Moroco trade should go forward by leaps 
and bounds. The writer does not believe 





of her Algerian subjects, coreligion- 
ists of the Moors, and, therefore, 
less likely to excite ill feeling and 
jealousy. It is extremely doubtful 
whether any attempt will be made 
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to reorganize the administration of the 


country for a long time to come. Bad 
as it is, it would be preferable to leave 
it bad for a period than to raise up an- 
other rebellion by undue haste. 

But these matters affect the French. 
What is more important to the subjects 
of other Powers is the question of trade 
and commerce. The writer has lived 
many years in Moroco, and can boast 


Street Scene in Mekinez, Morocco 


in the untold mineral wealth of the 

country, of which so much has been 

said and written, but at the same 

time Morocco cannot. fail to be 

prosperous. Its agricultural possi- 
bilities are very large. Its climate is 
excellent, and its population are by no 
means averse to work. Given those items, 
the prosperity of the country can be as- 
sured. 

There is no need to speak of the bet- 
terment of the miserable condition of 
the people—that will come about by Mo- 
rocco’s contact with civilization. At 
present nothing could be more wretched 
than the manner of life passed by the 
inhabitants of a country where not only 
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is there no security for life and prop- 
erty, on account of the raiding propensi- 
ties of the tribes, but where the people 
have also to fear the still more pressing 
evil of a corrupt and cruel officialdom. 
It will be France’s duty to bring some 
little happiness into the lives of the 
Moors, and there is no doubt that she 
will accomplish her task. 

There are two Powers in Europe to 
whom the terms of the Anglo-French 
agreement with regard to Morocco must 
be causing considerable annoyance. They 
are Germany and Spain. It has long 
been the desire of a large section of the 
German colonial party that when eventu- 
ally the Morocco question came to the 
fore their Government should insist on 
claiming some portion of the country. 
They had even gone so far as to pick out 
the richest and best districts for them- 
selves, and during the last few years the 
German press had repeatedly urged the 
point, while a German-Moroccan society 
was formed in the fatherland solely to 
keep the public and governmental atten- 
tion fixed upon the question. But the 
agreement has dashed their hopes to the 
ground. There have been a few attempts 
to urge their Government to protest, but 
Germany’s position at the present mo- 
ment is not one that can allow her to risk 
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a quarrel with both England and France. 

As to Spain, her pretentions perhaps 
are better founded. She certainly has 
small territorial possessions in Northern 
Morocco—Ceuta, Melilla, etc.—but her 
incapability of governing her own coun- 
try in a manner that gives satisfaction 
even to her own people did not tend to 
render the other Powers prepared to see 
her extend her territorial possessions in 
Morocco. “The race hatred between 
Spaniard and Moor, existing throughout 
so many centuries, would alone render 
most difficult any attempt on her part to 
keep order in that country, nor are her 
methods of government such as com- 
mend themselves to the Governments or 
the subjects of other Powers. Spain is 
one of the richest: countriesin Europe, yet 
her resources remain almost untouched, 
largely from the sutpineness of her 
own people, who won’t work them them- 
selves and allow no one else to .work 
them for her. Yet the Spaniards will 
be no losers by the French intervention. 
Morocco will be opened up to her labor- 
ers, and no doubt they will flock into the 
country as soon as public works com- 
mence, for the Spaniard is almost the 
only European who can perform manual 
labors in the climate of Morocco. In 
Western Algeria there is a large Spanish 
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MY SAILOR LAD 


population, amounting, I believe, to 
80,000, who live in a far better condition 
and are far more prosperous than under 
their own Government at home. Many 
Spaniards at Tangier, while regretting, 
for patriotic motives, that Spain has been 
excluded from territorial aggrandize- 
ment in Morocco, do not conceal their 
feelings that personally they prefer to 
be under the jurisdiction of the French. 
France has, by the terms of the agree- 
ment, still to consult with the Spanish 
Government and to consider their inter- 
ests, but it is extremely unlikely that any 
material benefit will accrue to King: Al- 
fonso’s Government, or any material 
territory be added to his dominions. 
There is. but one. detail more of the 
agreement to. which reference must be 
made, and it is a most important one, for 
it guarantees the neutrality of the Straits 
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of Gibraltar. The two signatory Pow- 
ers, England and France, mutually agree 
not to allow any fortifications to be 
erected on the Morocco coast between 
Melilla in the Mediterranean and the 
mouth of the Sebu River, or the Atlantic 
—that is to say, a distance in either di- 
rection of over 120 miles from the Straits 
of Gibraltar. This solution of the 
difficult question of maintaing the 
“status quo” of the “Straits” seems 
highly satisfactory, and should quiet the 
fears of the Mediterranean Powers that 
France’s intervention in Morocco. might 
mean the closing of their exit to the 
ocean. 

Briefly, the Anglo-French agreement 
regarding Morocco should bring peace 
and prosperity to that country and an 
increase of trade to all the nations that 
have dealings with it. 


May, 1904, Kaspa-8L-Baipa, TANGIER, Morocco 


oe 


My Sailor Lad 


BY BETH BRADFORD GILCHRIST 


O, the wind is in the lilacs and the drumming of the bees 
Drones across the golden sunshine to my hammock ’neath the trees, 
But my heart is with my laddie as he sails the clover seas, 
Where the wind-waves are splashing 
And the clover caps are dashing— 
O, my heart is with my laddie on the seas. 


From the port of the piazza rail I watched him sail away 
To catch the erafty Spaniard where he lurks in Red-Top Bay, 
And the locusts piped “ To Quarters,” as he steered to join the fray, 


With his curls tossing lightly, 


And his colors flaunting brightly— 
As my laddie steered his stout ship toward the fray. 


And my book? Ah, I’d forgotten. Let it lie. For what’s to me 
All this printed coil, this tangle now of two hearts, now of three, 
When floating louder, floating fainter from the clover sea 


I hear the shouts of battle, 


Cannon’s roar and musket’s rattle— - 
Floating fainter from the clover blossom sea? 


But I smile across the clover as I watch the slant sunbeams, 
For I know that in my arms—and sooner even than it seems— 
A tired little sailor lad will drop away to dreams; 


While the silver moon is sailing 
Among the star lamps trailing, 


My drowsy laddie ’ll board the Ship of Dreanis. 


RuTLanp, VT 








Politics and Pens in England 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE growth of what is called Im- 
perialism is receiving some start- 
ling illustrations just now. Par- 

liament is in mid session and is preparing 
for its Witsuntide holidays, and the 
country has received what may almost 
be called the official announcement that 
the mission to Tibet is to become a con- 
quering expedition. At least it is an- 
nounced that the invading force sent out 
by England on what was at first de- 
scribed as merely a pacific delegation to 
prevail upon the ruling power of Tibet 
to listen to an offer of friendly inter- 
course from Great Britain is to push its 
way into the capital of the country and 
to dictate its terms there. Thus far the 
peaceful mission has marked its pacific 
way by successive slaughters of the 
miserably armed Tibetans, and now we 
are told that the British forces cannot 
stop there, but must press their way into 
that capital which has hitherto remained 


an unknown quarter to the missionaries 
of foreign civilization. 
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Why European civilization, and espe- 
cially that which England illustrates, 
should not leave the capital and the land 
of the Tibetans to the exclusive posses- 
sion of their own people it would be dif- 
ficult indeed for political sophistry to ex- 
plain. If the Tibetans desire to keep 
their country all to themselves, that de- 
sire may, indeed, show them to be a nar- 
row-minded and rather eccentric people, 
and we may pity them for their unrea- 
sonable exclusiveness, but it would seem 
to the ordinary mortal that we had better 
leave them to their own odd principles 
and not compel them by mere slaughter 
to accept at our hands what we are 
pleased to call civilization. However, it 
seems to be resolved by the Conserva- 
tive Government—the word Conservative 
does not appear well suited to a policy 
which will not allow the Tibetans to con- 
serve any of their traditional ways— 
that England must force her way into the 
Tibet capital over heaps of dead bodies 
and then dictate there the conditions 
which Tibet must accept. We all under- 
stand in England that this is not the de- 
vice of Mr. Arthur Balfour and his col- 
leagues here at home, but that he and 
they are drawn into it, or driven into it, 
by the pressure of Lord Curzon, Viceroy 
of India, and his councillors. 

Of course, the only end of such a 
policy, unless some strange change of 
mood should come over our advocates of 
Imperialism, must be the compulsory sur- 
render of Tibet to England’s terms; or, 
in other words, to what may be practic- 
ally described as the annexation of the 
hitherto unexplored country. Every at- 
tempt which the Tibetans may make 
against the British invasion will only 
cause the Imperialistic voice to be raised 
in louder and shriller cry for the com- 
plete subjugation of the land which has 
the audacity to resist our advance. We 
shall be told that the honor of England 
and the security of England’s Eastern 
possessions demand the utter subjuga- 
tion of the inhospitable race who refuse 
to welcome our incursions and who get 
themselves killed in masses rather than 
admit our right to do as we please with 
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what is not and never yet has been our 
own. The Imperialist spirit has become 
more and more inflammatory of late 
years, and it must be owned that at the 
present time its influence is not by any 
means confined merely to the political 
followers of the Conservative Govern- 
ment. Among those who sit on the side 
of the Opposition there are unfortunately 
some men of mark and of weight whose 
sympathies go very far with the tenden- 
cies and the movements of Imperialism. 
The true and genuine leaders of the Op- 
position are, indeed, still faithful to their 
own principles, but the Liberal Party is 
now sadly divided here and there and 
the spirit of conquest and subjugation 
has taken possession of many men who 
were once devoted followers of Mr. 
Gladstone. We have various little wars 
going on in Asia and in Africa, and we 
are called upon day after day to join in 
exultation over the conquest of this or 
that dominion or ruler concerning whose 
doings the English people have no more 
real interest than they might have in the 
condition of some unknown planet. 
When once a war of any kind breaks out 
it is the common human instinct to exult 
over the success of our own national 
forces, and thus it will I fear come to be 
with a large proportion of the’ English 
people when they hear of the further 
advance to the capital of Tibet. The 
Government, we may assume, will not 
be sorry to find public attention thus 
drawn away for the time from any in- 
quiry into political mismanagement at 
home, and even Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme of fiscal reform may fall into the 
shade while successive accounts are com- 
ing in of the resistance offered by the 
Tibetans and of its triumphant suppres- 
sion by the guns and the bayonets of the 
peaceful mission from England. 

The death of Sir Henry Morton Stan- 
ley has brought back into fame a name 
which of late seemed to be passing into 
forgetfulness, but which at one period 
had a renown scarcely inferior to that of 
any other. Stanley had for a long time 
been in weak health and had at the last 
General Election resigned his seat in the 
House of Commons, but his immediate 
death was not expected at the time when 
its announcement sent a thrill through 
the world. I can well remember the day 
when Stanley’s successful expedition for 
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the finding and the rescue of Dr. Living- 
stone, the great African missionary, was 
the subject of rapturous admiration all 
over the civilized world. I had the good 
fortunetomake the personal acquaintance 
of Stanley shortly after his return to 
London and I sat with him for a time in 
the House of Commons. He never 
seemed to me to be in any way puffed 
up by the success of his enterprise or by 
the immense popularity which it secured 
for him. He was a man of plain, unas- 
suming’ manners, and altho he was made 
for a while the idol of society, he always 
retained his quiet ways and his somewhat 
rough style of converse. In the House 
of Commons he seldom spoke, but. when 
he did speak he was always listened to 
with deep interest, because when he took 
part in a debate it was always on some 
question concerning.which he had special 
knowledge and on which he spoke to the 
point and with the voice of recognized 
authority. But he never quite took to 
the House of Commons, and it might 
well be said of him, as it has been said of 
many another distinguished man, that 
tho actually in the House he was ‘not 
quite of it. He married a gifted and 
beautiful young woman, Miss Dorothy 
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Tennant, as she then was, a lady of good 
family and of great artistic gifts. I had 
the honor of being one of the guests at 
the wedding festivity. I remember an 
anecdote told of this charming and gifted 
woman which I have good reason to be- 
lieve is quite authentic. One day while 
she was still unmarried she sat at a din- 
ner party next to a friend of her family, 
John Bright, the famous orator and 
Liberal leader. Bright, who was then 
an old man, and 

looking older even 

than his years, said 

to her in his sweet 

paternal way: “ Do 

you know, Miss 

Ténnant, that I 

have often won- 

dered why you 

have not yet got 

married?” To 

which the girl 

gracefully replied: 

“The reason is 

that Mr. John 

Bright never did 

me the honor of 

asking me.” Bright, 

who had been for 

a long time a 

widower, was 

much amused and 

pleased by the re- 

ply, which, consid- 

ering the difference 

of their ages, had 

no hint of the 

“coming on ” or of 

coquetry about it. 

The publishing season is now well ad- 
vanced and we have lately had some re- 
markable contributions to literature. I 
must notice to begin with a translation of 
that volume on “ The English People ” 
by Emile Boutmy, member of the French 
Institute, and author of many works 
which have to do with the ways and the 
constitutions of France, England and the 
United States. M. Boutmy’s new vol- 
ume, the translation of which has been 
published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, is 
enriched by an introduction from the pen 
of Mr. John Edward Courtenay Bodley, 
whose book on the Coronation of King 
Edward the Seventh I reviewed not long 
since in the pages of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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I mean no disparagement whatever to 
M. Boutmy’s study of the English people 
when I say that to most English speak- 
ing readers Mr. Bodley’s introduction 
will at once commend itself and will ab- 
sorb many a student for a time and check 
his eagerness to read the book itself. Mr. 
Bodley has devoted much of his life to a 
thorough acquaintanceship with France 
and its people, and his introduction to M. 
Boutmy’s volume is one of the most mas- 
terly, exhaustive, 
and at the same 
time fascinating 
treatises ever writ- 
ten on the charac- 
teristic differences 
between the minds, 
the moods and the 
reasoning powers 
of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen. The 
student who goes 
carefully through 
this introduction 
and the work’ 'to 
which it leads is 
sure to feel in the 
end that without 
the introduction he 
could not thor- 
oughly have appre- 
ciated the volume, 
and that having 
got the contents of 
the volume well 
into his mind he 
is drawn to go 
back with fuller 
appreciation to an- 
other perusal of the introduction. 

A new and a thrilling sensation has 
just been provided for the novel reader 
by Mrs. Campbell Praed’s latest story, 
called “ Nyria.” I have only just re- 
ceived the book and cannot make any 
attempt at an adequate review of it—a 
review which, however, I hope to give to 
my readers in my next contribution to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Just now, however, 
I shall confine my observations for the 
most part to the preface, in which Mrs. 
Campbell Praed tells to her readers the 
story of the birth and growth of this most 
remarkable novel. “ Nyria” is a story of 
Rome in the days of Domitian, and Mrs. 
Praed’s ‘introductory pages, “To My 
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Readers,” reveal the extraordinary fact 
that the authoress believes the whole 
story to have been told to her by one who 
in a state of previous existence “ lived in 
the flesh nearly two thousand years ago.” 
Such, Mrs. Praed tells us, 
“is Nyria’s extraordinary claim, borne out by 
historic corroboration of the events she de- 
scribed, by a multitude of confirmatory details 
which she gives, and by the evidence of her 
own life-like individuality as she revealed it 
to me during an intimate intercourse of many 
months.” 


Mrs. Praed declares that, 

“startling as the statement may seem, it is no 
less true that the whole story of Nyria has 
been told me by—what shall I say? an entity? 
—a ghost?—a discarnate or reincarnate soul? 
—I know not.,how to call;her—to whom is due 
a series of incidents and portraits which, when 
they touched history, I have carefully verified, 
and which I firmly believe my own imagination 
would have been incapable of originating.” 


Those who know Mrs. Campbell Praed 
personally, and she has a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances in the United 
States as well as in England, will know 
that she is no mere dreamer of dreams 
nor one easily apt to be taken by theories 
and phantasies about pre-existence and 
the passing of one life through various 
successive and different ‘human forms. 
It may, therefore, be takén’ for granted 
that the manner in which*the 'story of 
“Nyria” came to be impressed upon 
Mrs. Praed is itself a subject worthy of 
the deepest attention. I think I may 
safely venture to predict for this novel a 
vehement psychological as well as a 
warm artistic controversy. 

One of the most attractive and bril- 
liant novels published this season is “ The 
Triumph of Mrs, St. George,” by Percy 
White, whom American readers well 
know as the author of “Mr. Bailey- 
Martin,” “The West End-’ and other 
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stories of English life in various classes. 
“ The Triumph of Mrs. St. George ” is a 
bold and brilliant essay at a literary suc- 
cess in a field for which the author had 
not previously made much effort—a 
study of soul and feeling, of the influ- 
ence of character on character, of the 
manner in which human destinies may 
be shaped and decided sometimes by hu- 
man dreamings. The story is in itself 
intensely attractive and is, indeed, a very 
happy blending of romance and realism, 
of the psychical and the merely social. 
There is not a single character in the 
Story which is not distinctly drawn and 
miade to live and move, while the leading 
figures have certain qualities of orig- 
inality which remove them quite above 
the level of the ordinary novel. The 
woman whose name gives a title to the 
book is a strange creature, in whose 
moral and mental being a continual 
struggle between good and evil is going 
on and is ‘enabled to express itself in 
clear and life-like touches which make 
Mrs. St, George even in her strangest 
moods seem to us like some human being 
whom we have known and studied, The 
opening scenes of the story are laid on 
the sunny shores of -Teneriffe and the 
surroundings are made as vivid and real 
to the reader as if he were gazing on 
some masterly work of the painter’s art. 
The principal male character in the novel, 
Colonel Foulerton, is a sort of younger 
and more intellectual and cultivated 
Colonel Newcome, but there is never the 
slightest suggestion that the figure is 
drawn in any imitation of that created 
by Thackeray. The story is deeply 
melancholy, even altho the best man and 
the best woman—who is not Mrs. St. 
George—come to be married in the end. 
It is a book full of charm and must rank 
among the best of Mr. Percy White’s 
novels. 
Lonpon, ENGI AND, 
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Books About Japan 


Ir, to those of us who have loved and 
studied and believed in Japan for these 
twenty years or more, her present at- 
titude before the world comes with a 
proud surprise, there is little wonder that 
to the public at large, who, with an easy 
contempt for Orientals and Asiatics, have 
regarded her as a negligible quantity in 
the world’s future, there is a suddenness 
about her self-revelation that partakes of 
the nature of a miracle. To all who have 
tried to understand, and to all who have 
wondered without understanding, Mr. 
Watson’s book* will be welcome. In 
this modest introduction the author 
writes : 


“Hitherto the Japanese Unknowable seems 
to have given excuse chiefly for mirth. Be- 
cause people have not understood they have 
laughed. Ignorance, indeed, commonly laughs, 
but knowledge of ignorance, consciousness of 
it, ought to regulate another mien. Is it not 
time for us of Western Europe to know our 
ignorance; to recognize the Unknowable, and 
wear against it a more continent face, if as yet 
we find it difficult to adopt about it a more 
serious mind? Is it not time in these pregnant 
opening weeks of 1904? I might urge this if 
nothing besides—that by taking Japan seriously 
we at least insure against Japan taking us by 
surprise.” 


The matter of the book shows Mr. 
Watson’s effort to dive below the super- 
ficial charm of Japan,—a charm so great 
that to many foreigners there seems to 
be little else in the country worth know- 
ing. Every survival of the old life of the 
nation, each step in its new development, 
is discussed in its bearing on the revo- 
lution. Religion, politics, home life, 
modern inventions, commerce, manufac- 
tures, the Constitution and its workings, 
the leaders of the present day, educa- 
tion, Weltpolitik, and the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance, have their place in the 
320-0dd pages of well-thought-out and 
epigrammatically expressed observations 
that make up the book. 


For afterall,they are only observations, 
they do not pretend to be more, but they 
are the work of a trained observer, sym- 
pathetic and conscientious, who. recog- 
nizes his own limitations and when he 
cautiously advances a theory makes it 
quite clear to his reader that the sugges- 
tion is merely tentative. And if, to the 
reader anxious to arrive with speed at the 
pith of the discussion, the carefully bal- 
anced antitheses of the author seem 
wearying at times, it is well for him to 
remember that the contradictions of 
every-day life in Japan can often be best 
expressed by paradox. “ It is Oriental- 
ism and the Middle Ages jostling the 
twentieth century and England; a med- 
ley, a revolution, a convulsion in being; 
the evolution of a man in a generation. 
It is inspiring ; sometimes it is discourag- 
ing, disappointing, irritating. It is al- 
ways interesting, or should be, for there 
has been no spectacle on earth like it 
since time began.” 

Of Japan, the Place and the People* 
it is unnecessary to say a great deal. The 
introduction by Mr. Takahira, Japanese 
Minister to Washington, is worthy of a 
worthier book. 

The character of his English does not 
always determine the trustworthiness of 
a guide in a foreign country, but we find 
in the text of Mr. Browne’s book much 
to criticise besides his language. His 
history is usually hazy and frequently 
wrong. For instance, when he says: 
“The name of Yamato Damashii desig- 
nated five provinces crossed by the East- 
ern Sea Road, sometimes known as Ad- 
zuma, and comprised what was popularly 
considered as the most important part of 
Old Japan,” he is so entirely away from 
all the facts that it would be impossible 
to set him right. He seems to have con- 
fused Yamato Dake, who was a man and 
not a province, and conquered from 
the savages the provinces now some- 
times known as Azuma, with “ Yamato 
Hamashii,” the poetical term for the un- 
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conquerable spirit of ancient and modern 
Japan. 

The same uncertainty in regard to 
facts may be noticed in the titles of the 
very interesting pictures with which the 
book is profusely adorned. A messenger 
from a soba-ya, or vermicelli restaurant, 
is designated as a “ lantern seller,” and 
an extremely good, colored, full-page pic- 
ture of a tattooed countryman carrying a 
letter in a forked stick is labeled “ Jap- 
anese Postman,” a distinct libel on the 
blue uniformed, responsible little men 
who attend to the distribution of the 
Imperial mail. The book, as a whole, is 
pretty and will be found to contain much 
interesting information, but must not be 
trusted as an authority, for there is hard- 
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ly one of its 438 pages on which some 
error might not be pointed out. 

Japan, Described by Great Writers* 
is exactly what its name implies, an 
eclectic work in which, by extracts from 
different writers on various phases of 
Japanese life, a composite picture is pre- 
sented. It is divided into six parts: The 
Country and the Race, History and Re- 
ligion, Places and Monuments, Manners 
and Customs, Arts and Crafts, and Mod- 
ern Japan. Among the writers quoted 
are Basil Hall Chamberlain, W. G. As- 
ton, Isabella Bird Bishop, Pierre Loti, 
Sir Edwin Arnold and Lafcadio Hearn. 
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The illustrations, some from photo- 
graphs, some from Japanese drawings, 
and one by Mortimer Mempes, are inter- 
esting. The value of the work might 
have been increased, had it occurred to 
the compiler to add the date of writing to 
each selection. 

Japan Today* has simply the value 
that the opinion of an honest, educated 
gentleman may have upon Japan as he 
sees it. The book makes no pretense to 
being exhaustive, and is, as its author 
says, “a kaleidoscope.” It is evidently 
thrown somewhat ‘hastily together to 
reap whatevet harvest may come to its 
author and publishers from the present 
dethand for books on Japan, and con- 
tributes nothing to the sum of our knowl- 
edge of things Japanese. It is, however, 
reliable in its facts, and may be read with 
confidence that no misinformation will be 
the result of the reading. 

Doubtless every man who goes there 
has a right to publish his Jmpressions of 
Japan,t and most of them do, but such 
impressions are of no value to the stay- 
at-home unless he has some reason to 
think that the “impressions” are more 
than personal feelings and prejudices. 
Mr. Rittner gives a rosy picture of every- 
thing Japanese, and eulogizes even cus- 
toms and institutions of which the Jap- 
anese themselves are much ashamed. 
What good can be said of a book which 
contains such statements as these: 


“Girls of the best families in Japan go to 
[the Yoshiwara], and nothing is thought of 
it.” “ There is probably no country in the world 
where the morals of the people were higher 
than in Japan before the missionaries and 
European lay people went there, and now, 
after perhaps only twenty years of real civili- 
zation, the country has become spoilt.” “The 
missionaries are men, as a rule, who, on ac- 
count of their ignorance, are deemed unquali- 
fied to minister to the religious training of 
their own countrymen, and so are sent out to 
try what they can do with the heathens.” 


To those who know how the best men 
from the theological seminaries are 
picked and trained for foreign mission 
work, this is amusing. 

The author, however, is kind enough 
to suggest that if the missionaries “ leave 
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out the word religion from their teach- 
ing ” and do not meddle with the morals 
of the people “they might be more pop- 
ular ” and “they would find their work 
much easier.” This is undoubtedly true. 


a 


The Expositor’s Greek Testa- 


ment,* Vol. III 


THE growing light of modern times in 
the interpretation of New Testament 
Writings is principally ia the field of their 
historical setting. Philology and gram- 
mar have received important contfibu- 
tidns, but the exhauStive stidy givén to 
the minuter problems of text and trans- 
lation during the“iinetéenth Century left 
comparatively little in this department to 
be done. Hence attention is supremely 
directed, even in the case of a commen- 
tary such as “the new Alford,” to the 
historical point of view of the com- 
mentator. What situation does he pre- 
suppose, as a result of his consideration 
of the historical problems connected with 
the origin of the writing, as the back- 
ground of its drama? This question will 
rightly be the first to be asked by readers 
of the present volume. 

Dean Bernard takes what may be 
called the Waditional view of the circum- 
stances of writer and readers of 2 Corin- 
thians. The chronology of Turner and 
sequence of events of Lightfoot are 
adopted ; 2 Cor. xiii, 1 refers to an un- 
recorded visit actually made; the “ pain- 
ful letter ” of 2 Cor. ii, 4, vii, 8, 12, is our 
1 Corinthians; the offender of 2 Cor. ii, 
6-11 is the incestuous man of 1 Cor. v, 
1-5. The entire integrity of the epistle is 
maintained against the critical identifica- 
tions of 2 Cor. vi, 14—vii, 1 and x, I— 
xiii, 10, with fragments of the “ lost let- 
ter” of 1 Cor. v, 9, and the “ painful let- 
ter” respectively. 

Rendall adopts the South Galatian 
Theory, for which the determined and 
able advocacy of Ramsay has recently se- 
cured an authority in England almost as 
undisputed as that formerly enjoyed 
through the authority of Lightfoot by 


s Fm Brrostzon’e Greek TESTAMENT. Edited 
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the North Galatian. In Germany opinion 
had long been divided when Ramsay’s 
new arguments were presented, and still 
continues so, in spite of Zahn. Rendall 
presents the case from a broad and very 
effective standpoint. The same study of 
Acts which qualifies our commentator for 
his sound judgment on these rival the- 
ories guards him from the violent as- 
sumptions of Ramsay in the attempt to 
harmonize Galatians with Acts, altho 
harmonization is here also carried to an 
extreme. Acts xv and Gal. ii, I-10 are 
admitted to refer to the same occasion ; 
but the exclusion of the visit of Acts xi, 
30, and of the decrees of Acts xv, 20, 29, 
in Gal. i,, 1&8—ii, 1, and ii, 6-10, respect- 
ively, is explained away, with great in- 
justice to Paul. The epistle is dated, with 
Zahn, from Corinth before the arrival of 
Timothy from Macedonia, Acts xviii, 5; 
Paul’s conversion in 37, his arrival in 
Rome in 60-61, the Apostolic Council in 
50-51. 

Salmond pronounces in favor of Rome, 
A. D. 62 or 63, as the date of Ephesians, 
and repeats with some enlargement the 
arguments very fully stated by T. K. Ab- 
bott (/nternat. Crit. Com.) against the 
reading é ‘Egéo, As the almost univer- 
sal opinion of scholars who admit the 
genuineness of the epistle is thus adopted, 
and no reason remains for specially con- 
necting it with Ephesus (it is shown, in 
fact, that the implied relations are “ of a 
different kind from those which we know 
to have existed between Paul and the 
Ephesians ”) it does not seem quite rele- 
vant that the Introduction should open 
with two long sections on “(1) Ephesus ” 
and “(2) The Church in Ephesus.” The 
comment is of the same minute and care- 
ful philological type as that of Abbott. 

Kennedy rightly questions the value of 
Lightfoot’s argument from resemblances 
of style, on which Salmond relies for dat- 
ing Eph.-Col. after Philippians, and re- 
gards Zahn’s arguments as “ quite con- 
clusive for placing Phil. after Eph., Col. 
and Philem.” He adopts Turner’s chro- 
nology, dating Paul’s arrival in Rome 
“early in 59.” Doubts on the unity of 
the epistle seem to him to have no ade- 
quate foundation. The crucial passage 
ii, 6-11 is interpreted with a_ sensible 
avoidance of metaphysics; but the refer- 
ence of the ‘apracuéc ( = res rapienda) 
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to that “ equality with God ” which Jesus 
was prompted in the Temptation (?) to 
seek by wonder-working, seems to us far 
less probable than the older view, to 
which reference is made only in brackets 
(by the editor?), that the reference is to 
the first Adam who sought to be “ like 
God ” (Gen. iii, 5) by “ robbery.” 

The admirable Section II in Peake’s 
introduction to his exposition of Colos- 
sians, surveying contemporary Jewish 
“ Angelology ” as a preliminary to the 
study of the false teaching opposed in the 
epistle, shows more of the breadth of 
modern method than anything else in the 
volume, and affords relief from the sense 
of cramped confinement to minutiz, that 
a preponderantly grammatico-philological 
treatment inevitably produces. Professor 
Peake’s_ definition of ‘“ Gnosticism” 
would probably exclude the type repre- 
sented by Cerinthus, or he would scarce- 
ly deny (p. 485) its existence “even in 
a rudimentary form” in both Colosse 
and Corinth. It were desirable to have 
some understanding on terminology be- 
tween the school he represents and that 
of Friedlander. Professor Peake’s is 
also the most satisfactory handling of 
critical questions. 

In general the volume may be said to 
more than maintain the standard of its 
predecessors in exegetical scholarship. 


 ] 


American Literature 


THE fact is that American literature is 
not an organic whole. Its products do 
not spring one from another in a con- 
tinuous growth or development, whose 
connection, as in other literatures, are 
easily traceable. On the contrary, they 
form a sort of broken chain or series; no 
two terms of which are necessarily con- 
secutive. Their explanation, therefore, 
is to be sought elsewhere than in their 
predecessors ; with a few exceptions their 
real ancestry is English. For this reason 
those histories of American literature 
which undertake to include every book 
printed in America under the impression 
that they are in this way preserving the 
continuity of American letters are fol- 
lowing a false scent. If they wish to 
trace the origin of such and such a tend- 
ency they should, as a rule, turn to the 
corresponding period of English litera- 
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ture. In this way and in this way alone 
is it possible to discover a rational order 
and evolution in American letters. 

The first book that we know of to 
enunciate this truth plainly and unreserv- 
edly is Messrs. Higginson and Boynton’s 
History of American Literature.* But 
the volume, tho it begins with so just a 
perception of the principle in accordance 
with which this sort of work ought to be 
written, does but little to follow it out be- 
yond recognizing “ the close relationship 
which has always existed between Ameri- 
can writing and English writing.” And 
yet this is something, and it would proba- 
bly be unjust to ask more of a book of 
this particular character. It consists of a 
course of lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute by Mr. Higginson and 
revised for publication by Mr. Boynton, 
who has also added “ apparatus necessary 
for its use as a text-book.” For what it 
pretends to be, therefore, a popular or 
“ reader’s history,” it answers its purpose 
better no doubt than if it had undertaken 
seriously the derivation of American lit- 
erature in accordance with its own 
theory. 

It is a clear, consecutive account of the 
most important literary work produced in 
America, with some reference to deter- 
mining conditions of thought and cir- 
cumstance. It is not particularly original, 
it must be confessed, nor always critically 
sound. Indeed, its chief blemish is a kind 
of narrow literary parochialism due to 
a lack of sane and catholic criticism. 

“ The not altogether admirable distinc- 
tion, therefore, belongs to Sandys of hav- 
ing laid the foundation for the form of 
heroic couplet which became a blight 
upon English poetry in the eighteenth 
century.” 

Why should so much of our work in 
America be disfigured by blots like this? 
It would be impossible for a Frenchman 
to write in such fashion of one of the 
great periods of his literature, one of 
the prominent forms of his poetry. 
Even if he did not know better of him- 
self, the fear of an enlightened public lit- 
erary opinion would restrain him. 

But with these exceptions the book, on 
the whole, is fair. It contains a nurnber 
of illustrative quotations, particularly 
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from the earlier writers, which display a 
rather unusual first. hand knowledge of 
the documents, and it is grateful to note 
as an offset to our previous stricture that 
it renders something more than the usual 
scant justice to Brockden Brown, and ap- 
preciates at its proper value the superior- 
ity of Parkman as a historian over Fiske. 


& 


Descent of Man. By Edith Wharton. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

There is, of course, such a thing as a 
purely artificial existence. And the illu- 
sion is so perfect that many people are 
born into it and die out of it without 
discovering that they have never really 
lived at all. This class may be illustrated 
by two singular extremes, the unfortu- 
nate rich and fashionable, whose sensi- 
bilities are more refined than their vir- 
tues or vices, and whose cares and woes 
are too splendid to deserve the sympathy 
of those who have real sorrows; the other 
is certain student types, whose thinking 
has lead them away from realities into a 
region where right and wrong are so 
thinly shaded that one could never feel 
very good or very’ bad whatever his con- 
duct might be. For all such types and 
conditions Edith Wharton is the best 
interpreter among American writers of 
fiction. The initial story in this new 
volume of short stories proves her genius 
along this line. The hero is a scientist. 
He despises the knavery of attempting 
to popularize knowledge by presenting it 
in sentimental forms, and to show his 
contempt he writes a pseudo scientific 
work, which he expected to be taken as 
a burlesque upon the popular manner. 
But it is received more seriously and 
graciously by the public than anything 
he has ever done in earnest. He is 
amazed, mortified, but the money he gets 
from the fake is a bait which his hair 
spun integrity cannot resist. He writes 
more books of the same kind because it 
pays. His “descent” consists in this 
small caper. But as he does not recog- 
nize any God, and his original morality 
consisted merely in a scholarly devotion 
to a standard of professional ethics, his 
descent is vulgar rather than tragic. The 
Quicksand is another geometrically ac- 
curate demonstration of the same idea 
from a different point of view. And the 
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reader receives the impression that Mrs. 
Wharton has made a literary art of 
casuistry. Her characters have con- 
scientious scruples that rarely deal with 
the real issues of life. And none of them 
have the will power to live up to their 
lights. Moral defeat is the sum total of 
every situation portrayed in this book. 
And no one except perhaps Mr. Henry 
James can present a revolting scene with 
more social delicacy. In the story The 
Other Two the heroine has three hus- 
bands, all so closely connected in busi- 
ness or otherwise that upon a certain oc- 
casion she serves tea to them around her 
own parlor fire. The very ease with 
which the incident passes is offensive ; 
and the woman’s tact suggests that she 
is like an old shoe, worn by so many 
that she has become disgustingly adjust- 
able to all.. But from first to last the 
elegance and delicacy’of the language 
employed conceal the leprous truth as 
effectively as some decorative conversa- 
tions will the license meant by the speak- 
ers. And nowhere, either in her ideas 
of virtue or vice, does she come into con- 
tact with normal life. 


& 
The Wood Carver of ’Lympus. By ony | 
E. Waller. New York: Little, Brown 
Co. $1.50. 


A few books are published every year 
that really minister to the tired hearts of 
this hurried age. They are like little 
pilgrimages away from the world across 
the Delectable Mountains of Good. They 
rest us and fill us with the ancient peace 
that yet belongs to these altitudes. Last 
year it was Irving Bachellor’s, “ The 
Blessed Isles,” this year it is The Wood 
Carver of “Lympus. This young man 
has been crippled for life by a falling 
tree in the forest and lives in a small cot- 
tage with his kinsman on one of the tall- 
est peaks among the Green Mountains of 
Vermont. Circumstances may make a 
martyr of any man, but the man alone 
makes a-hero of himself. And after the 
inevitable season of rage and rebellion 
the superb power of resurrection this 
man shows in taking up the burden of 
life under such difficulties is an inspira- 
tion. His thoughts are so kin to all we 
know of courage and fortitude we can- 
not think of him as a fictitious character. 
The story of his life shows him so close 
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to the earth, so near heaven, and it is 
so woven in with all the sights and 
sounds of world about him, that we feel 
the pain and breath of life in it. With 
the patience of one who has nothing but 
time before him, he carves into the hard 
wood beauty, life and love, every hope 
he has not is fulfilled there, and the joy 
of his work carries him triumphant over 
the destiny that laid him low. And it is 
all told with a primitive sweetness that 
is refreshing in these days when every 
writer cultivates the clever style. 


& 


Letters from England. By Elizabeth Davis 
Bancroft (Mrs. George Bancroft). New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

London, where so many noted men and 
women have foregathered, first and last, 
was never more interesting socially than’ 
in the period—from 1846 to 1849—when 

Mr. Bancroft held the position of Ameri- 

can Minister to England. Macauley, 

Carlyle, Mrs. Somerville, the poet 

Rogers, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Welling- 

ton—these are a few of the names which 

sprinkle the pages of these letters. Of 
course, Mr. Bancroft’s fame as a writer 
secured for him and for his wife entrance 
into literary and artistic circles where his 
official rank, high as it was, would scarce- 
ly have carried them, and evidently they 
made full use of their opportunities. 
“We are the greatest diners-out in Eng- 
land,” Mrs. Bancroft remarks, with what 
most of her readers will believe to be ab- 
solute truth. Her letters—gleaned for 
the most part from her correspondence 
with her sons—are not brilliant, but they 
are very readable. The instincts of the 

American housewife often appear. “I 

cannot get used to the London dinge,” 

she writes ; and her experiences with the 
awe-inspiring English servants are amus- 

ing. “I am obliged to confess that I 

have a very nice household, but that I am 

the only refractory member in it. I am 
always asking the wrong person for. 
coals, etc., etc.,” she complains. Women 
of the diplomatic circles of to-day, with: 
their numerous toilettes, would be enter- 
tained by the air with which she an- 
nounces the addition of “two new 
dresses ” to her wardrobe. “I do not like 
dining with bare arms and neck,” she 
adds, “ but I must.” But there was an- 
other side to Mrs. Bancroft’s character. 
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Sympathetic and broad-minded, she was 
capable of appreciating to the full the so- 
ciety into which she was thrown. A 
varied society it was. A breakfast with 
Tom Moore, “ a wreck, but a most inter- 
e.ting one”; a day with Lady Byron; 
dinner with the Queen; the opening of 
Parliament; a trip to the Lake Country 
with Miss Martineau as guide—these are 
a few of the events which made the 
everyday life of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft 
in England. Some of her comments upon 
English character are worth noting. Per- 
haps nothing is more typical of the Eng- 
lish conservatism than an anecdote she 
relates of a certain Lady Suffield, who 
was 

“so opposed to innovations of all sorts that, tho 
her letters, which used to arrive at two, before 
the opening of the new railroad, now arrive at 


seven in the morning, they are never allowed 
to be brought in till the old hour.” 


& 


The Daughter of a Magnate. By Frank H. 
Spearman. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

As the author of “ Doctor Byson,” 
one of the cleverest novels that appeared 
last year, Mr. Spearman is already known 
to many readers, and this new story will 
confirm his reputation in the literary 
world. The love affair in it is more con- 
ventional, possibly less interesting, than 
Doctor Byson’s, but as a work of art 
the book far surpasses that realistic in- 
terpretation of life in Chicago flats. It 
is founded upon the adventures, the hard- 
ship and genius of a young civil engineer 
on the mountain division of a great West- 
ern railway, and not even Hamlin Gar- 
land surpasses Mr. Spearman’s descrip- 
tions of the natural scenery. Indeed, 
there is dramatic power in the signifi- 
cance he gives to the “ spider water,” 
to the floods and snows that threaten the 
world from above in those regions. As 
a rule, there is an element of vulgarity in 
the realism of a railroad story, but here 
we have poetic reality that is not 
defaced by the slim steel tangents that 
are cut across it out of the mountain’s 
grizzled cheek, or spun in an iron web 
above the treacherous “ spider water.” 
And now, when so much fiction is based 
upon the cheap fallacies of the author’s 
ignorant imagination, another quality of 
Mr. Spearman’s work should not be 
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overlooked. The care he took to make 
the character of Doctor Byson, the ocu- 
list, real in the scientific sense will be re- 
membered, and in the development of 
this story he shows a practical knowl- 
edge of the difficulties of mountain 
engineering that adds the charm of 
veracity to the situation. 


s 


The Darrow Enigma. By Melvin L. Severy. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


If any one is curious to know how a 
man sitting in a chair, surrounded by his 
friends, eight feet away from a window 
opened six and three-quarter inches, can 
be murdered by a slight wound in the 
back of the neck, without any one per- 
ceiving the murderer, he can have his 
curiosity satisfied by this book, altho he 
will have to follow out as many promis- 
ing but false trails as there are amateur 
detectives, and get a convinced prejudice 
against every innocent person in the book 
in turn before he arrives at the solution 
of the mystery. 


The Panchronicon. By Harold Steele Mac- 
kaye. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50. 

The origin of the Bacon-Shakespeare 
theory is here explained by the trans- 
portation to the age of Elizabeth of some 
New England people by means of a fly- 
ing machine from the future. All the 
factors of this novel have been better 
done before: the conduct of conventional 
women in strange circumstances by 
Stockton, the Yankee at an early Eng- 
lish court by Mark Twain, the time- 
machine by H. G. Wells; but that does 
not prevent this new combination from 
affording amusement. 

Sf 
The Gates of Canceh. By van Tassel Sutphen. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Arabian Nights tales in modern New 
York, wherein the reader will find it lit- 
erally true that it is the unexpected which 
always happens. Each adventure is 
chained to the next with no chance to 
stop in between. One does not finish 
“The Story of the House in the Middle 
of the Block ” before he is involved in the 
mysteries of “ The Private Letter-Box,” 
and thence is insensibly led to peruse 
“The Story of the Ninety-and-Nine 
Kisses.” 
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Literary Notes 


Manzi, Joyant & Co. (New York) pub- 
lish a History of Louisiana, by Alcée Fortier, 
in three sumptuous limited editions at $60, 
$200 and $300 for the set of four volumes. 


....“ Steps Christward,” by Howard Allen 
Bridgman, the Pilgrim Press, Boston, is the 
result of ten years of suggestion to Christian 
Endeavor societies through The Congregation- 
alist. 

....Mrs. Stevenson has compiled a book of 
“ Prayers,” written at Vailima, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and used by him in conducting 
family worship. It is published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons at 50 cents. 


....Not long ago everybody was reading 
“Acres of Diamonds,” by Russell H. Con- 
well. His latest book is entitled “The New 
Day,” and is addressed to young men. It is 
published by the Griffeth & Rowland Press, 
Philadelphia. 


....A volume of “ Silhouettes,” by Father 
Occidentalis, is brought out by the Argus 
Press, in attractive limp leather binding and 
clear type. It is a series of sketches, illustrat- 
ing, in the words of the author, “ The Failure 
of Jesus and His Triumph.” 


....A new volume, by the author of “ Twelve 
Letters to My Son,” printed by the Nunc Licet 
Press, Philadelphia, 75 cents, contains an “ in- 
terpretation of prayer, a collection of the great 
prayers of Scripture and remarks on the nature 
of prayer by eminent men.” 


....Mrs. Jane Dearborn Mills has recently 
published a book on child training, under the 
sublimated title, The Mother Artist. Its hints 
are practical, and will be helpful to the inex- 
perienced mother who consults it for guidance 
(The Palmer Company, $1.00). 


.... The first volumes in the American Crisis 
Biographies, of which there will be about 
twenty-five, giving a full and impartial history 
of the Civil War and the causes leading up to 
it, will appear in the autumn. The editor, Dr. 
Ellis P. Oberholtzer, has secured the co-opera- 
tion of a number of competent writers for this 
important historical work. Brooks Adams will 
write the life of John Quincy Adams, his 
grandfather. Gaillard Hunt is writing the 
John C. Calhoun; Prof. C. H. Van Tyne, who 
lately edited a volume of Webster letters, the 
Daniel Webster; Joseph M. Rogers, the 
Thomas H. Benton; Booker T. Washington, 
the Frederick Douglass, and W. E. Burghardt 
Dubois, the John Brown. Jefferson Davis is 
being studied from a Southern point of view by 
Prof. W. E. Dodd, of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, and Robert E. Lee will receive the same 
treatment at the hands of Prof. Guy Carleton 
Lee, of Johns Hopkins University. 
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A younG preacher was recently called upon 
to officiate at a funeral in the absence of the 
pastor of the church. He knew it was cus- 
tomary for the minister to announce after the 
sermon that those who wished should step up 
to view the remains, but he thought this was 
too hackneyed a phrase and said instead: “ The 
congregation will now please pass around the 
bier."—The Monist. 


...-A professor of the University of Illinois, 
after a certain football victory, entertained one 
night a group of students at his residence. A 
magnificent sword hung over the fireplace of 
the library, and during a space of silence the 
professor took down this sword impressively. 
“Never will I forget,” he exclaimed, “the day 
I drew this blade for the first time.” “ Where 
did you draw it, sir?” a freshman asked re- 
spectfully. “At a raffle,” said the professor.— 
New York Tribune. 


....There is nothing like a husband’s love; 
it endures forever. W. A. Fiske, of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., returned home after an absence of 
nine years. He hadn’t seen his wife for nine 
years, or written to her, but loved her just the 
same. Looking through the window he saw 
her in the arms of a man. He rushed in and 
beat the man almost to death before he recog- 
nized that the man was his son, who had grown 
up since he went away. This, girls, is love. 
Neglect for nine years, and a fierce jealousy 
when some one else usurps the lover’s place.— 
Atchison Globe. 


... Lacking the time to read a story through, 
we have fallen into the habit of reading the 
closing thrills, and making the rest up. Here 
are a few endings of books that the women 
are raving about: “ And he took her into his 


arms, smothering her with kisses.” Eley 
kiss stopped further protests.” ie 
gave a quick glance upward, her eyes fell, but 
the glimpse he caught of her eyes satisfied 
him, and he grasped her to his heart.” A 
“He had turned away, and was walking down 
the path with his head bent, when a light step 
behind him caused him to turn quickly. In 
another minute she was in his arms, and his 
heart was glad.” . - “They gave one 
farewell look at the familiar scenes, and when 
they turned to leave, her hand was in his, and 
it was this way that they left the home of their 
fathers forever.” . “Oh, Margaret, 
Margaret,” he mumued, “it could not have 
been otherwise, could it?” After reading the 
endings, we have decided that it would have 
been a great waste of time to read the book. 
Since our great desire is for the ultimate hap- 
piness of all, why wade through trials and 
blood to find how they attained it?—Atchison 
Globe. 





Editorials 


International Peace 


Wi1rH# the noisiest drum-roll and can- 
non-roar of Eastern war mingle the soft 
flutings of peace from the hills that en- 
viron Lake Mohonk. Once more the 
annual concourse of philanthropists has 
met there and heard the more renowned 
victories of peace acclaimed and the hor- 
rors and waste of war denounced, and 
once more have they urged on statesmen 
and people the gospel of good-will to 
men. 

This is a lesson of which we must not 
grow weary. It must be preached with 
unflagging reiteration until men shall 
learn that there are other ways than fight- 
ing by which international differences 
can be settled. The Mohonk Conference 
has most to say of arbitration, because 
that is the likeliest alternative for war. 
The platform adopted urges that treaties 
be made with those countries which have 
intimated their willingness to submit any 
differences with our Government to The 
Hague Tribunal, and that steps be taken 
to have such treaties negotiated with all 
countries. 

What is wanted is no partial treaties 
which shall except any matter of dispute 
whatever. “ National honor” is a very 
elastic term, and there are and can be no 
questions of national honor which we 
cannot safely submit to an impartial 
court. We have lately proved this by a 
happy decision of our dispute with Great 
Britain over the Alaskan Boundary. In 
this case we left the decision to the arbi- 
tration of six men, three from the United 
States and three from Great Britain, and 
they were able to come to an amicable 
and honest conclusion. If they had been 
unable to agree the dispute might have 
with equal propriety gone to The Hague 
for decision. P 

Especially is it important that the arbi- 
tration treaties signed by representatives 
of all the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere at the international American Con- 
ference held in Mexico in 1901 and 1902 
should be speedily ratified. This is the 
duty of the United States Senate, a body 


which has been none too favorable to ar- 
bitration treaties, any more than it has to 
reciprocity treaties. It is a shame that it 
should be left to Chile and Argentina 
and France to set examples to the United 
States in social and Christian duty. 

There will be held this coming autumn 
in St. Louis, in connection with the Ex- 
position, a Congress of International Ar- 
bitration, with representatives officially 
appointed by various countries. . The 
American group in that Congress will 
have no reason to be ashamed of what 
their countrymen have done to create The 
Hague Tribunal. But for the American 
representatives there would have been no 
such tribunal created, and the Conference 
would have been little more than a fiasco. 
But our American group at the St. Louis 
Congress will have little reason to boast 
of the part taken by our Government in 
its rejection of'an arbitration treaty with 
England, and in its neglect of action on 
the treaties with the American states. 
While a majority of the Senate will not 
favor such treaties, the necessary two- 
thirds vote is not easy to secure. 

But President Roosevelt is right on 
this subject, as usual, and will do what 
he can for the cause. If the Congress at 
St. Louis shall take action urging an- 
other Hague Conference with a view to 
further formulating the rules of war, and 
especially for negotiating treaties of arbi- 
tration, we may be sure he will be happy, 
if desired, to initiate the project by call- 
ing the Conference. 

We would have our readers under- 
stand how all this would tend toward 
the inevitable final result, the union of 
all nations in one grand international 
congress of the world. ‘It is already 
prophesiedin many ways. The Hague Con- 
ference was the first session, and the new 
Conference to be called will be a second 
session. In time it may meet at regular 
intervals, and then its scope of duty will 
enlarge until it shall assure the peace of 
the world, and the horrid torch of war 
shall flame no more, and Bellona herself 
shall sink into eternal sleep, with sullen 
Moloch and all the grisly kings and burn- 
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ing idols of belated paganism that have 
too long survived the advent of the 
Prince of Peace. 


An “ Artistic Swindle” Forgotten 


Tus is a busy world. In that part of 
it which is called New York, public 
prosecutors and other officers whose duty 
it is to enforce the laws find much to 
engage their attention and consume their 
time. Some offenders can be punished 
with little delay; for others, the machin- 
ery of justice, once put in motion, grinds 
slowly; there are others still for whom 
the starting of that machinery is so long 
deferred that they seem to have been for- 
gotten. 

There was once a “ get-rich-quick 
syndicate ” conducted by one Miller and 
a shrewd associate named Ammon. It 
had been duly incorporated in New Jer- 
sey. That was not very long ago. Jus- 
tice pursued these men, and they were 
placed in Sing Sing prison. Only a few 
weeks have passed since the curious 
methods of the Globe Security Company 
were brought to public notice, but even 


now David Rothschild has begun his 
term of nine years in the same prison. 
All persons accused by public officers of 
violating the laws by disobeying the 
statutes relating to financial corporations 
and by misleading investors are entitled 


to trial by jury. The charges may then 
be disproved. These men were tried, as 
many others have been. The State Su- 
perintendent of Banks declared in his 
official report that the officers of a Trust 
Company in New York had “ flagrantly 
transgressed the laws” in connection 
with the promotion of the United States 
Shipbuilding Company,commonly known 
as the Shipyard Trust, but no one of 
these officers has been brought into court 
to defend himself against this accusation. 

This reminds us that the interesting 
record of this Shipyard Trust appears to 
have been forgotten in certain places 
where, we should say, it would have been 
easy to remember it, altho the pursuit of 
gamblers and other small-fry of the get- 
rich-quick brotherhood is a very engross- 
ing occupation. 

Five months ago there was much talk 
in New York and elsewhere about the 
Bank Superintendent’s assertions and 
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those other and numerous charges made 
in an official report to the court in New 
Jersey by Receiver Smith, formerly a 
Senator of the United States, who char- 
acterized the whole Shipyard Trust proj- 
ect as an “artistic swindle.” We recall 
that he also spoke of misleading and false 
statements, resembling those for which 
Whitaker Wright was prosecuted in 
London, of false prospectuses, of false 
official reports concerning earnings and 
assets and working capital, of dummy 
Directors, of the incorporation of the 
company by the very clerks who had per- 
formed a similar service for get-rich- 
quick Miller and Ammon, and of other 
objectionable acts in the brief career of 
this corporation, that was capitalized at 
$68,000,000. We remember also that the 
Governor of the State was to ask for a 
legislative inquiry, and that there was 
talk of a special grand jury. 

As we have remarked, this is a busy 
world. New interests arise to displace 
old ones ; new duties dim a public officer’s 
recollection of old ones that were neg- 
lected. Even an alert District Attorney 
cannot avoid overlooking or forgetting 
something. Month after month has 
passed, and the men accused by the Bank 
Superintendent and Receiver Smith have 
not been required to seek vindication in 
court. But we have not heard that they 
complain. 

a 


Certainty of God 


“BLANK and blatant Materialism is 
dead ”—so declared Dr. William D. 
Mackenzie, the new President of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, in his bril- 
liant inaugural address the other day. 
We wish we might believe the assertion, 
but we fail to see the evidence of its 
truth. 

What is Materialism? It is a philoso- 
phy which declares that, so far as we can 
see, all life, with all its manifestations 
and powers, has grown out of what, so 
far as we can know, is original inorganic 
matter. It teaches that somehow, by a 
process of evolution, the cell has been 
produced, through inherent forces, out 
of atomic movements and attractions, 
and that the cell has grown through suc- 
cessive steps, each self-evolved, to the 
thinking, reasoning man. Materialism does 
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not positively assert there is no Great 
Unknown beyond Nature, but it knows 
none and needs none. Such Materialism 
is as “ blank ” as the blankest, whether it 
be “ blantant ”” or not. Ina phase of it it 
may be called Agnosticism, but it is 
blank Materialism all the same; for it 
finds in the forces of matter all the force 
needed for explaining all mental and 
moral activities. 

If one doubts whether this “ blank ” 
Materialism still is in evidence, let him 
read Mr. Mallock’s “The Veil of the 
Temple,” lately published. In that book 
the principal speaker leads the discus- 
sion of the prime question of religion, 
and step by step finds that science has 
uprooted all our mistaken proofs of God 

creator or ruler of the world. Even 
dead matter has life as truly as the plant 
or the animal, he tells us; for is there not 
a constant and rapid movement within 
the very atoms themselves, and do we 
not see them breaking up into new 
forms, under internal forces, before our 
eyes? And this he represents is the pre- 
vailing belief among intelligent, thinking 
men. 

But President Mackenzie will have 
none of this. He escapes it by the en- 
ergy of positive, emphatic assertion. 
What he claims to give us is “ immutable 
conviction about absolute truth;” and 
he gets it by none of the old and familiar 
arguments, which he does not even stop 
to brush aside, but by the assertion that 
consciousness, whether of the race or of 
the individual, directly gives us this “ im- 
mutable conviction of absolute truth,” 
this “absolute truth” being God. He 
begins his argument by asserting that 
“the first and deepest fact on which we 
can plant ourselves is the reality of man’s 
spiritual nature,” which seems to sug- 
gest that he is about to overthrow Ma- 
terialism by substituting the antagonistic 
monism of Idealism. But Idealism, 
which knows only its own mental states, 
is separated by quite as wide a gulf from 
an external God as is Materialism. But 
Dr. Mackenzie escapes this by more con- 
sciousness : 

“The self-consciousness of the human be- 
ing is the root of all his life. That awakens 
at his birth. It persists through all his years.” 


Is it so sure that it is “the root of all 
his life”? Did not his life begin before 
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his birth, and before self-consciousness ? 
President Mackenzie continues: 


“It [self-consciousness] has the strange 
power of connecting itself directly and con- 
sciously with the absolute, in knowledge and 
in purpose, in those godlike judgments which 
we call conscience, in that affirmation of im- 
mortality which we call love.” 


If we get any meaning out of this lan- 
guage it is that conscience is a con- 
sciousness of God, the Absolute, and that 
love is both a consciousness of God and 
also an affirmation of immortality. State- 
ments which the ordinary mind does not 
recognize as true. But he proceeds to 
tell us that man “has ever lived in the 
consciousness of relation to God ”; that 
religion has ever “lived upon this con- 
sciousness of a mutual action between 
that self-consciousness which is above 
man and that which is himself,” and that 
here he “comes into the possession of 
an ultimate conviction regarding an ab- 
solute truth ”—that is, God. 

As to this basis of ultimate conviction 
of absolute truth we would ask a few 
questions. First, Is there not danger 
that the word “ consciousness ” has too 
much put upon it in this modern 
transcendental apologetics? Do they 
not call that consciousness which we have 
been in the habit of calling belief? Do 
they really have a consciousness of God, 
or only a belief in him? Do they know 
the difference between belief and con- 
sciousness? Have they really felt some- 
thing not themselves touch them which 
they knew must be the finger of God? 

If so, happy are they. But can they 
offer their evidence to ordinary people 
who never have had and never can have 
this mystic experience, and can they 
expect common folks, born prosaic, ra- 
tionalizing occidentals, trained scien- 
tifically, to accept their testimony as con- 
clusive? Do they not see that to tell us 
that there must be a God (why must 
they misname him “the Absolute ”?), 
because humanity has ever had a con- 
sciousness of God, and because con- 
science and love are a consciousness of 
God, is, to the ordinary mind, utterly 
senseless, and seems like a confession of 
logical impotency? What would Huxley 
or Spencer say to that? Nothing, be- 
cause they could not understand it; they 
have themselves had no such conscious- 
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ness of “ the Absolute,” and they would 
continue the study of the evolution of 
the moral sentiments. They would say 
that, reduced to plain words, the argu- 
ment is, We believe, because we believe. 

The trouble with Professor Mackenzie’s 
argument, so far as it is not based on a 
confusion between consciousness and be- 
lief, is that altho it may be interesting to 
those happy people who experience this 
consciousness of the Absolute, it adds 
nothing to them, while it carries no bit 
of conviction to those who need con- 
viction, and who do _ not _ possess 
the faculty of God-consciousness. We 
much fear for the argument that it will 
damage the cause of Theism, and will 
create more skepticism than faith. 


re 
A New Record of King Jeroboam 


THE first inscribed material found 
in Palestine excavations was a clay 
tablet discovered by Dr. Bliss at Tel- 
el-Hesy , the ancient Lachish, part of 
a correspondence between the Egyp- 
tian over-lord and the _ subordinate 
princes and governors of Palestinian 
cities toward the close of Egyptian 
supremacy, about 1400 B. C. This tab- 
let belonged to the pre-Israelitic pe- 
riod, and was written in Babylonian 
cuneiform. For a long time no other 
similar material was discovered. In 
1902 an Austrian expedition under- 
took the exploration of the site of an- 
cient Taanach, now Tel Ta’anuk, on the 
southern edge of the plain of Esdraelon. 
Here, in the following year, were dis- 
covered three clay tablets and one 
stone tablet in cuneiform script of ap- 
proximately the same period. 

Some four miles to the westward of 
the mound of Taanach lies a small 
mound, called Tel Mutesellim, evi- 
dently the ruin of an ancient site. This 
has been generally identified with the 
ancient Megiddo, an important Canaan- 
ite city in the pre-Israelite period. 
Megiddo is known from Egyptian in- 
scriptions, from 1600 B. C. onward. 
According to the biblical narrative, it 
was fortified and, presumably, pro- 
vided with a Hebrew governor in the 
time of Solomon, but plays no part in 
Hebrew history, seemingly passing 
out of existence with the Exilic period. 
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In the apocalyptic literature the name 
reappears as Armageddon. 

The German Palestine Society com- 
menced explorations at Mutesellim 
April 1st, 1903. A trial trench showed 
that there were some sixty-six feet of 
débris, representing at least six well 
worked strata of occupation, the top- 
most of which was itself ancient, so 
that the explorers reported Canaanite 
and pre-Israelite remains at a depth 
of less than six feet. Mazzeboth, the 
“ pillars” of the English Bible, which 
were used by heathen and Hebrew 
alike in connection with places of wor- 
ship, some of them with marks strik- 
ingly resembling early Phenician char- 
acters, human burial places, with 
bronze implements, early Egyptian 
scarabs and one Babylonian scarab, 
were among the results first reported. 

In March of this year the explorers 
discovered a jasper seal of so remark- 
able a character that we reproduce the 


Seal of King Jeroboam’s Officer 


photograph herewith. About the lion 
in the center is the inscription /sm*, 


and beneath it “bdyr‘b‘m. Every let- 
ter is clearly cut, and the sense un- 
mistakable: “ Belonging to Shema’‘, 
servant of Jeroboam.” Epigraphically 
considered, the letters of the inscrip- 
tion find their nearest analogies in the 
Moabite inscription of King Mesha, 
the Siloam inscription from Jerusalem 
and the Hebrew inscriptions on the 
handles of jars found by Dr. Bliss at 
various places in Judaea. As between 
the characters of the Moabite and 
Siloam inscriptions, the resemblances 
are a little closer to the Siloam than to 
the Moabite. The letters differ ma- 
terially from those found in the Sidon- 
ian inscriptions of the fifth and fourth 
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centuries B.C. The inscription, there- 
fore, belongs to an early period, but 
with our present knowledge it is im- 
possible, trom the letters only, to de- 
termine to which Jeroboam reference 
is made. The historical conditions, as 
we at present know them, would ad- 
mit of the reference either to Jeroboam 
I, in the tenth century B. C., or to 
Jeroboam II, in the eighth century B. C. 
If the former be intended, this would 
be the oldest dated inscription in 
Phenician characters yet discovered. 
From the title used it is clear that 
Shema‘ was an official in some way 
representing Jeroboam, presumably at 
Megiddo. The term “servant” is 
constantly used in Hebrew to indicate 
such a relationship, and so we find 
Jeroboam I himself designated in the 
Book of Kings as the “servant of 
Solomon.” The name Shema‘ occurs 
in Hebrew, altho more commonly we 
have the name with the divine suffix 
added, Shemaiah. It was a prophet 


of this latter name who, according to 
the Greek translation of Kings, incited 
Jeroboam to rebellion against Solo- 


mon. The name Shema‘ would be an 
equally good Canaanite name, and 
might represent the Canaanite prince 
who, under the suzerainty of Jero- 
boam, governed the town of Megiddo. 
The lion symbol we ordinarily think 
of in connection with Judah, but the 
prophets symbolize Israel as a whole 
by the lion, so that the symbol would 
seem to befit the signet of an officer of 
the King of Israel. 

In itself considered, it may be said 
that the inscription is of no very great 
importance. Its importance lies in 
the fact that it is the first inscription 
found in excavations in Palestine which 
actually gives us the name of a per- 
son known in the Bible record and 
enables us by that fact to fix with cer- 
tainty as Israelite the stratum in 
which it was found. Further, it con- 
firms the biblical narrative which as- 
serts. the subjugation of Megiddo to 
Israelite power in the time of Solo- 
mon, who organized his father’s con- 
quests. But its chief importance lies 
in this: it shows that Palestinian exca- 
vations will give us written ,material 
by which we may control and more 
fully explain the Bible narrative. 
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Many moot points of criticism to-day 
wait upon the discovery of written ma- 
terial in Palestinian soil. 

Even as we write comes the informa- 
tion that the English explorers at Gezer, 
on the Philistine border, as one goes 
from Jerusalem to Jaffa, discovered on 
May 2oth a tablet, “ written in cuneiform 
character on both faces—thirteen lines on 
one face and five lines on the other, sepa- 
rated by impressions of seals.” Here we 
are once more in the pre-Israelitic period, 
when the cuneiform writing of Babylonia 
was still used in the land; but the discov- 
ery is so far welcome as showing us the 
existence of the literary habit in Pales- 
tine. The seal from Megiddo which we 
have described is much more important 
than this tablet, because it comes from 
the Israelitic period after the Phenician 
alphabet had been substituted for the 
cuneiform characters. 

It must be remembered that up to this 
time excavations have not been con- 
ducted at those sites which might be ex- 
pected to yield the largest amount of true 
Israelitic remains. In Jerusalem excava- 
tions have been conducted only along the 
line of the walls. Outside of Jerusalem 
excavations have been conducted in out- 
lying towns, like the towns on the Pheni- 
cian border or the Canaanite towns on 
the plain of Esdraelon. To secure the 
best results in the recovery of Israelite 
remains, excavations must be conducted 
in true Israelitic sites, like old Samaria, 
which furnishes possibly the most 
promising field, and as yet a virgin field, 
in all Palestine. It is worthy of note that 
the excavators who have done the prin- 
cipal work of excavation in Palestine 
thus far have been Americans—Dr. Bliss, 
excavating for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, and Dr. Schumacher, excavating 
for the German Palestine Association. It 
was American scholarship and American 
zeal also which, in the person of Dr. 
Robinson, first began the’ scientific ex- 
ploration of Palestine. Why is it that, 
while American money is so liberally 
given to conduct explorations in Baby- 


lonia, in Egypt and in Greece, the com- 


paratively moderate sum necessary to 
excavate Samaria cannot be furnished by 
Americans? Is there not sufficient inter- 
est in biblical exploration in this country 
to furnish the means to excavate a site 
like Samaria—and there are other sites 
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only a little less important? Our Ameri- 
can excavators enjoy such a reputation in 
Palestine that they have been selected by 
foreign societies to conduct their excava- 
tions, but we do not employ them. Eng- 
lish, Germans and Austrians are excavat- 
ing in the Holy Land. Only we Bible- 
loving Americans cannot afford to con- 
duct excavations there. 


2 
How to Educate Farm Boys 


One of the Western agricultural col- 
leges sends out this question: “ To what 
studies would you advise a young man 
from the country to give special atten- 
tion in his college course, if he desires 
to go back to the farm?” Agriculture 
has come to the front with remarkable 
strides, and is assuming its place once 
more at the head of the industries. Such 
a question as the above is pertinent to the 
age. It is no longer possible to farm it 
in a general way, without specific knowl- 
edge of that branch which is to be pur- 
sued. No industry is more specialized or 
will be hereafter more specialized than 
that of farming. There will be dairy- 
men, pomologists, truck gardeners, and 
others engaged with apiaries, and others 
with small fruit growing. While these 
departments will overlap each other, yet 
each one will require very special train- 
ing for success, under the laws of com- 
petition. 

This does not mean that intensive 
farming has not come in to displace ex- 
tensive farming, while the future farm 
will grow a large number of crops rather 
than be devoted to one or two. Besides 
its special hobby the new farm is cer- 
tain to divide its efforts between half a 
dozen crops or more. In other words, the 
farmer will not have all his eggs in one 
basket. There will be less of one sort 
raised, so that the loss of a single crop 
by drought, or a failure to realize because 
of a glutted market, will still leave the 
farmer in good shape for the year. In 
fact, a specific knowledge of one depart- 
ment of culture, as, for instance, of small 
fruit growing, will require and involve a 
specific knowledge of bees. There will 
be fewer bankrupts on wheat, or on corn, 
or on potatoes, or on strawberries. 

The young man who proposes to go 
back to the farm from his college train- 
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ing will have to consider, therefore, not 
only his specific work, but in a general 
way he must understand correlated sci- 
ences. A thorough knowledge of en- 
tomology must enter into his curriculum, 
whether he devote himself to cereals, to 
fruit, or to truck gardening. Every 
farmer must know his friends from his 
enemies among bugs or beetles, or he 
will surely be whipped from the field. It 
will be an unspeakable blunder if he be 
allowed to go through a college course 
and come out with a very general and 
loose knowledge about his chief rivals. 
It is a recognized fact that these minute 
creatures are the real competitors with 
human beings for the possession of the 
land and the crops. It has been said that 
not a plant exists without an insect 
enemy. This is not quite true, for they 
are no more the enemies of the plants 
they infest than we are. Many of them 
are beneficent associates of vegetable 
growth, and contribute to the health and 
the wealth of the trees they inhabit. It is 
man’s business to find out which of these 
insects he can compel to co-operate with 
him in fruit or grain production, and 
which of them are inhospitable to his 
purposes. The farm boy who leaves col- 
lege without entomology will be left be- 
hind in the race. 

It is equally important that the student 
who is preparing himself for farm work 
shall enter into a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with bird life. We are just begin- 
ning to grasp the fact thai the farmer 
has no ally to compare with these friends 
on the wing. Assent to this fact as strong- 
ly as you may, it will be a long while 
before it is so fully felt that our rural 
population will have entered into a sys- 
tematic scheme for making the birds joy-. 
ously at home on the farm. One of our 
ablest ornithologists argues that without 
the birds human beings could not possibly 
sustain life. However this may be, we 
are certainly dependent in orchard, field 
and garden upon the robin and his com- 
panions, more than upon all other ap- 
pliances, in our battle with the insects. 
We have yet to learn how to count them 
into our families, and make our home- 
steads their safe and delightful resort. 

Yet while we believe in special courses 
and industrialism for the farm boy—that 
is, for specific studies directly fitting him 
for his specific work—we are very far 
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from believing that he will be well 
equipped for his life work unless his cur- 
riculum is broadened out to take in more 
or less of what are called humanitarian 
studies. He should certainly be a good 
student of American history and of social 
economics. The time is now at hand 
when the farmer must and will emanci- 
pate himself from the leadership of pro- 
fessional politicians. Independent voters 
increase in number and influence. We 
are moving back to the day when our 
Presidents and Governors may be se- 
lected from rural life, as were Washing- 
ton and Jefferson. 

Bear in mind, however, that there is 
less danger of isolated thinking and in- 
tellectual side-tracking in agriculture 
than in any other of the pursuits. No 
other industry so reaches out toward col- 
lateral sciences and arts, and so readily 
co-labors with them. To study agricul- 
ture is, in fact, to study nearly every 
modern science—geology, geography, 
entomology, ornithology, chemistry. ‘The 
farmer must also comprehend the laws 
of supply and demand. In fact, the edu- 
cated young man, the wisely educated 
young man, we mean, will go back to the 
farm from his college training a states- 
man. If our diagnosis of the situation is 
anywhere near correct, the young man 
from the country will carry back to the 
farm, from his college course, a very dis- 
tinctive, but fully as broad an education 
as that which is taken by the lawyer or 
by the minister into professional life. 

We look to see the time, and not so 
far away, when no single class of men 
will be so generously, yet specifically, 
educated as farmers. A great deal may 
be eliminated from the present college 
curriculum. Agricultural colleges can- 
not be loaded down with complex courses 
in philology, pedagogics, psychology and 
ancient languages. Physics, however, 
will find place with biology. Perhaps we 
have not answered the question of our 
interlocutor as fully as we might, yet it 
is certain that the farm boy is going to 
be made after a different model than that 
which has heretofore ruled in collegiate 
life ; nor have we the slightest doubt that 
education simply to make gentlemen will 
gradually be eliminated in favor of an 
education that will glorify work and ex- 
press the fullest co-operation of the hands 
with the brain. 
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Radium and Conservative 
Medicine 


THE usual curiously interesting but 
unfortunate series of events that prac- 
tically always takes place when a new 
therapeutic possibility is introduced to 
the medical professicn and to popular at- 
tention at the same time, has occurred 
with regard to radium. At first there 
was a period of surprise and more or 
less incredulity, then great exaggeration 
of the efficiency of the new substance in 
the treatment and cure of serious ail- 
ments that had hitherto baffled medical 
and surgical skill, finally a reaction from 
which it would appear that there is noth- 
ing at all in radium as a_ therapeutic 
agent, with a few attempts of quasi- 
scientific investigators to show that there 
never could be anything in radium, since 
its qualities are such as will not lend 
themselves to therapeutic uses. Beneath 


all this disturbed movement as reflected 
in the newspapers there is, however, a 
steadily progressive undercurrent of con- 
servative investigation from which there 
come some encouraging reports of genu- 


ine observation with regard to the appli- 
cation of radium in medicine. 

At the last meeting for May of the 
New York Academy of Medicine Drs. 
Piffard and Abbey both made encourag- 
ing reports with regard to the employ- 
ment of radium and discussed the true 
scientific aspects and their relation to 
medicine of this new wonderful sub- 
stance. There is no doubt at all that 
radium produces some wonderful effects 
upon biological processes. Seeds, for in- 
stance, that are exposed to the action of 
radium undergo some subtle change by 
which their development is very much 
retarded. If a definite number of seeds, 
for instance, be exposed to the action of 
radium for four days and a correspond- 
ing number for two days, a third set of 
the same number being kept in their 
natural state as controls, and if all three 
of these sets of seeds be planted, those 
that have been exposed to the action of 
radium grow distinctly more slowly than 
the unexposed seeds. The seeds which 
have been exposed longest to the action 
of the new metal show the greatest re- 
tardation. The most careful microscopic 
and chemical investigations of the seeds 
that have been exposed to radium, how- 
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ever, fails to show any distinct changes 
in them. It would seem as tho some true 
biological effect had been produced in 
the germinal material causing a retarda- 
tion of the natural tendency .to grow 
when the seeds are placed in favorable 
circumstances. 

With regard to certain of the lower 
forms of animal life the effect produced 
by exposure to radium is perhaps even 
more striking than in the case of seeds. 
If the larve of certain insects, for in- 
stance, be exposed to radium for some 
hours some of them will be killed by the 
action of the radiations, but others will 
only be so affected in their vitality that 
they refuse to go through the ordinary 
cycle of changes which characterizes nor- 
mal insect life. If, for example, meal 
worms be exposed to radium, some of 
them will die as a result, but many of 
them will survive, and instead of enter- 
ing into the pupa stage, eventually be- 
coming beetles, as healthy meal worms 
should, and then producing ova from 
which further larve that will pass 


through the pupa stage into the adult 
form originate, they continue a prolonged 
existence in the larval stage as meal 


worms. When control meal worms that 
have not been exposed to the radium 
have passed through three generations of 
existence, as pupz, fully developed 
beetles, ova and larve, the exposed meal 
worms .are still continuing their worm 
existence, Methusalahs who have long 
outlived their own generation. 

With these wonderful biological ef- 
fects in mind it is no wonder that physi- 
cians and surgeons have been encour- 
aged to continue their experiments and 
observations, especially as regards the 
effect of radium on new growths in the 
human body. Some of them have met 
with very satisfying success. Certain be- 
nignant growths, as warts, can be made 
to disappear very rapidly and completely 
by one or more exposures to radium. 
The wart is a typical new growth, with 
many of the characteristics of certain 
forms of cancer, but without the charac- 
teristic tendency of a malignant growth 
to infiltrate the surrounding tissues. It 
is only a step, then, to the application of 
radium to external cancer of various 
forms, and in this some good results have 
also been obtained. Recurrent nodules of 
cancer, such as are found so often a year 
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or two after the removal of malignant 
growths along the scar of the incision 
through which the removal was effected, 
can be made to disappear by exposures to 
radium when the specimen of the metal 
is of reasonable radio-active strength and 
the exposures are repeated often enough. 
Certain skin cancers, the removal of 
which by the knife is likely to produce 
serious scarring, can be kept in check by 
means of radium, and while observations 
have not yet been conducted for a suffi- 
ciently long time to make this sure, can 
perhaps even be radically cured by means 
of this substance. Lupus, the well-known 
form of skin tuberculosis which occurs 
so often on the face, especially on the 
nose, can be cured in certain cases by 
exposures to radium. 

It would seem, then, of very great im- 
portance that further investigations with 
this precious substance should be con- 
tinued by careful, conservative medical 
men, who will not rush into print with 
“half baked” results. The Finsen light 
has proved useful in just this class of 
cases, as have also the x-rays. Dr. Pif- 
fard considers that “the radium rays 
occupy an intermediate position between 
the x-rays and the Finsen light.” As he 
very expressively puts it, radium is a 
“ transcendentalized pocket edition of the 
x-rays,” which can be employed without 
the cumbersome apparatus necessary for 
the production of the x-rays, and whose 
use apparently can be controlled better 
than that agent. He pointed out that the 
use of glass containers for radium does 
not allow of the exertion of all its radio- 
active energy and that small tubes made 
of aluminum are better for the purpose. 
Even through this, however, the emana- 
tions of radium, which are quite different 
from the radiations, find a way of escape, 
apparently through the pores of the 
metal, so that the aluminum tube has to 
be carried inside a silver tube to keep the 
radium at its highest point of efficiency. 
In a word, in spite of the reaction against 
radium in medical circles, its fate is by 
no means determined as yet, and there 
remains an extremely interesting field for 
investigation. 


It is in the conventions of the 
Democratic, rather than of the 
Republican, Party that the 
unit rule has prevailed. Now the Demo- 


The Unit 
Rule 
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cratic Party has claimed to be the special 
champion of individual rights and liberty, 
whether of citizens or of States. But the 
object of the unit rule is to suppress in- 
dividual judgment and put all the dele- 
gates of a State under the control of the 
boss. Their constituents elect them to 
vote one way, but their vote is taken from 
them and cast in another way. At the 
convention in St. Louis nearly every 
State will be under this rule. This is un- 
usual, but its object is to suppress Mr. 
Hearst, and to stifle any delegate who 
wishes to reaffirm the Bryanism of the 
Kansas City platform. There are Hearst 
delegates in almost every State, and Mr. 
Hearst will be robbed by this rule of the 
fruit of his expenditure of money and 
effort. Under this gag rule the minority 
is helpless. The result will be that a few 
leaders have things in their own hands. 
They can make combinations and nomi- 
nate whom they will, for the delegates 
have no choice but to obey. The unit 
rule plays into the hands of the bosses, 
and they like it, but it is utterly undemo- 
cratic. 
& 

This is the resolution on the 
remarriage of divorced per- 
sons adopted by a two-thirds 
of the Presbyterian General 


Comity in 
Marriage 


majority 
Assembly : 

“Recognizing the comity which should ex- 
ist between the denominations of the Inter- 
church Conference, and believing that it would 
be desirable and tend to the increase of a spirit 
of Christian unity, we earnestly advise all the 
ministers under the care and authority of this 
General Assembly to refuse to unite in mar- 
riage any person, or persons, whose marriage 
such ministers have good reason to believe is 
forbidden by the laws of the Church in which 
stich person, or persons, seeking to be married 
may hold membership.” 


This is advice, not law, and not good 


advice in all cases. For example, we 
may suppose the Episcopal Church to en- 
act a rule forbidding all remarriage of 
persons divorced for whatever cause. In 
that case the advice would, if generally 
followed, prevent the divorced persons 
from being married anywhere by a re- 
ligious service, and would compel a civil 
marriage. It would put a social ban on 
people who have the moral right and 
duty to marry. The rule may tend to 
immoral license. This is hardly a matter 
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for comity to control. A denomination 
has no more right to control the action 
in such cases of other denominations than 
it has of the civil authorities. 


& 


Secretary Shaw, oppos- 
ing the Panama Com- 
mission’s plea for free 
trade in machinery and other supplies 
for the canal zone, says that foreign man- 
ufacturers might undersell our own on 
the Isthmus, if our own were not pro- 
tected there by the rates of the Dingley 
tariff. If that tariff is to be applied to 
the zone’s imports, our manufacturers 
should at least be required in some way 
to make their prices, to the Government 
or the contractors, as low as those by 
which some of them are now undersell- 
ing foreigners in neutral markets and 
even at the doors of the foreign factories. 
The zone tariff, if there must be one, 
should be one to encourage competition 
and not one to protect the extortionate 
price agreements of rings. 


A Canal Zone 
Tariff 


In Cleveland, the City 
Council has_ recently 
passed an _ ordinance 
making it a misdemeanor for any one to 
use, give away, or sell there on the 
Fourth of July a toy pistol or blank car- 
tridge. Other cities in which no similar 
ordinance exists should do likewise. In 
Chicago, where an interesting experi- 
ment is to be made by a citizens’ asso- 
ciation that intends to supervise the use 
of comparatively harmless explosives, 
such as small fire-crackers, by school 
children in the parks and other play- 
grounds, the police will confiscate ‘oy 
pistols, dynamite crackers or revolvers 
found in the possession of any one in the . 
streets or other public places. The num- 
ber of persons—nearly all of them boys 
between the ages of five and fifteen— 
who died in the United States last year of 
lockjaw caused by the use of toy pistols 
on the Fourth was 407. 

& 


The United States 
Supreme Court has 
just renedered a de- 
cision upholding the constitutionality of 
the law imposing a tax of ten cents a 
pound on yellow oleomargarine. We do 


Toy Pistols and 
Lockjaw 


The Oleomargarine 
Decision 
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not question the legality of the decision, 
but we do the justice of the law. Under 
the fictitious guise of an act for raising 
revenue it has, as was stated by its sup- 
porters in Congress, for its real aim the 
prohibition of the manufacture of a cheap 
and wholesome article of food simply for 
the purpose of insuring to the dairymen 
a monopoly of oleaginous bread-spreads. 
As it is now, whatever comes from a 
barnyard, no matter how foul and in- 
fected with tuberculosis germs, may be 
colored with annatto and sold without in- 
terference, but if it is the product of a 
packinghouse, even tho composed of 
clean animal and vegetable fats and oils 
and completely sterilized by heat, it is 
taxed a quarter a cent a pound, or, if col- 
ored with annatto, ten cents. The eccen- 
tric nature of the law is still further illus- 
trated by the particular case which was 
appealed to the Supreme Court, where a 
dealer was convicted for mixing together 
artificially colored butter and uncolored 
oleomargarine and selling the whole as 
oleomargarine. That is, the two ingre- 


dients are regarded as proper articles of 
food separately, but the mixture must be 


suppressed by excessive’ taxation. The 
difficulty is that the people have become 
used to a compound of a particular color, 
a color only occasionally found in butter 
and that not always the best, so neither 
butter nor oleomargarine is marketable 
unless it is tinted to this peculiar shade. 
If the consumer of butter has a right to 
demand that it be artificially colored to 
suit his taste, the consumer of oleomar- 
garine has the same right. It is now held 
that the manufacturer of oleomargine is 
prohibited from using vegetable oils 
which are of a natural yellow color. The 
sale of oleomargarine as a substitute for 
butter should be prevented by law as far 
as possible, but not by the indirect and 
unfair method of placing a prohibitive 
tax on a legitimate food product. 


Js 


Dr. Cranfill, founder and 
editor of The Baptist 
Standard, of Dallas, Texas, 
pays the penalty of his fault by with- 
drawing as instantly from it as he did 
from the Southern Baptist Convention. 
It will be remembered that on the way 
to the Convention he met his rival and 


Dr. Cranfill’s 
Retirement 


foe, the editor of the paper which repre- 
sents the schism in the body, and drew 
and fired a pistol, without hurting any 
one. On reaching Nashville his brethren 
told him he had disgraced his Church 
and must not be seen; so on the next 
train he left town. Now he announces 
in his paper that he has sold out 
his interest in it, and leaves it, for the 
good of the cause, acknowledging that 
this “unspeakably grievous affair,” 
which he will not now explain, “ tends to 
bring reproach upon the Christian min- 
istry in particular, and the cause of re- 
ligion in general.” So he feels it his duty 
to withdraw, awaiting judicial investiga- 
tion. His two associates, men high in 
honor in the Baptist denomination, fol- 
low his statement, each with one of his 
own, taking up the task he has dropped, 
but neither uttering a word of sympa- 
thy or any mention of him beyond the 
acknowledgment by one of them that 
his “ relations with Brother Cranfill, the 
retiring editor, have been very pleasant 
indeed.” What they omit we will sup- 
ply. Dr. Cranfill has done admirable 
work in the past for temperance and 
religion. We don’t know what provoca- 
tion led to his sudden and deplorable act 
of attempted violence. We trust he will 
not, to use a classic expression, “ step 
down and out,” but that he will confess 
his sin to his church and have the ¢our- 
age to recover his good name and good 
service, remembering what Henry Clay 
said to the man who was displeased with 
his vote on some subject and was about 
to desert his banner: “ When your rifle 
misses fire do you throw it away? Do 
you not pick the flint and try it again?” 
Sd 


Malthus based his the- 
ory of the pressure of 
population on the 
means of subsistence upon the high birth- 
rate under natural conditions, as in the 
British colonies in America and Aus- 
tralia, where there is plenty of land and 
sparse population. These conditions still 
exist to a great extent in Australia, but 
evidently natural processes are there not 
allowed to act, for recent statistics show 
that Australia has about a. million, less 
population than there should be accord- 
ing to the ordinary increase. The birth- 


The Birth-Rate 
in Australia 
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rate is falling continually and in New 
South Wales the marriage age of women 
is nearly a year and a half later than it 
was in 1885. With a large part of the 
continent still practically empty, and 
threatened with an actual decrease in 
population, the Australian Government is 
each year putting up the bars against im- 
migration, so that now it is almost impos- 
sible for a skilled laborer to enter unless 
those of his own craft consider that his 
labor is needed; a conclusion which natu- 
rally they are not ready to reach. What 
is still more alarming, it appears that all 
that saves the country from a real decline 
in population is sexual immorality. In 
New South Wales, out of every 1,000 
first-born children, only 510 result from 
the marriage relation. Of the rest, 233 
are legitimized by an urgent marriage 
and 257 are illegitimate. 


se 


While the British Gov- 
ernment has given con- 
sent to the importation 
of Chinese laborers in the South 
African mines, and a few have already 
been taken there under rules of the 
strictest seclusion and practical im- 
prisonment, it is by no means clear 
that this permission will not be re- 
versed under the Liberal Government 
that is likely to come into power at the 
next election. The fact is that the 
great mining companies control the 
newspapers in South Africa and the 
main sources of public information. 
They complain that the natives will 
not work; and why should they at 
twenty-five cents a day in mines from 
one to four thousand feet under 
ground, when they can get better 
wages or profit in other work? Be- 
cause the natives are unwilling to work 
at these figures, the scare editors talk 
of the danger of Ethiopianism, and tell 
us in the London Times that the native 
question will assume a dangerous form 
if a competent leader should arise, and 
they tell of American agents coming 
as leaders. We know all about these 
leaders. They are the missionaries of 
the African M. E. Church, and all they 
are doing is to establish churches and 
marry couples living irregularly. They 
want no uprising or rebellion, only lib- 


The Chinese in 
South Africa 
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erty to do Christian work. If the Chi- 
nese are willing to come as coolies and 
work for twenty-five cents a day, they 
make no objection. 

& 


Mrs. Hearst has discontinued her large 
annual contributions for the support of 
several semi-philanthropic institutions 
connected with the University of Cali- 
fornia. We are not ready to believe the 
published report that this action was 
taken because of the extreme difficulty 
with which her son obtained the support 
of a bare majority in the California 
Democratic convention. If this explana- 
tion be the true one, we shall expect to 
see fresh essays upon the familiar topic 
of “academic freedom,” considered 
from a new point of view. 


5 


Civilization requires the census, and 
we have now taken the census of the 
Philippines and have counted a popula- 
tion of 7,635,426, of whom 647,740 are 
classified as wild and uncivilized. With 
our methods of Government and the 
work of missionaries, the best civilizers, 
it ought not to take many years to civilize 
even the head-hunters and the dwarf ne- 
gritos, who have resisted Spanish influ- 
ence these centuries. About a third of 
them persist in the hill country of Luzon, 
not very far from the city of Manila. 


Those who wish to be presented to 
the Pope must kneel—such are the 
fresh instructions. That is all right, 
but those of us who do not care to kneel 
to any man are under no obligation to 
be presented. There must be rules of 
etiquet in all courts, to which visitors 
shall be required to submit, and the 
courts have the right to make their 
own rules. Only we cannot quite un- 
derstand why any mere man should 
want his fellow men to kneel to him. 


& 


There are in the world two nations in 
which the liberty of the press is so re- 
stricted that even foreign newspapers are 
scrutinized and objectionable matter 
blacked so as to be illegible. The two 
are Turkey and Russia. They stand at 
the very foot of the countries that wish 
to be called civilized. 





Insurance 


The Ethical Aspects of the Plant 
Suicide 

THERE has been a tendency in certain 
quarters to laud the conduct of R. H. 
Plant, of Macon, Ga., who committed 
suicide last month in order to realize on 
his life insurance for the benefit of his 
family and his creditors. Some writers 
in the daily press have even found some- 
thing decidedly heroic in his act of self- 
destruction, which was deliberately 
planned and executed. Mr. Plant was 
admittedly sane. He was a man of large 
affairs, but, finding himself bankrupt, he 
killed himself in order to pay his debts 
and provide through the insurance com- 
panies a quarter of a million dollars for 
the use of his wife. The man had been 
for a long time the agent of one of the 
more prominent life insurance compa- 
nies. He understood the principles which 
are the basis of life insurance, and knew 
full well the effect of maturing a policy 
in advance of its normal period. It is 
fair to assume that he was also well 
aware that at his age his expectation of 
life, according to the mortality table, was 
twenty years, but he chose, by means of 
suicide, to deliberately deprive the in- 
suring companies of premium pay- 
ments covering the period of life expect- 
ancy cut off by self-destruction. Whether 
his act was heroic or decidedly dishon- 
est from an ethical point of view depends 
in large measure upon the contracts he 
had with the companies that had ac- 
cepted him as an insurance risk. If his 
policies contained a suicide clause which 
set forth that they were not to be vitiated 
by anything except the non-payment of 
premiums, his act of terminating his life 
under such circumstances was perhaps 
heroic; but if, on the other hand, the 
question of suicide was not contemplated 
by the insurance companies interested, 
his method of anticipating the maturity 
of his policies, if not robbery, was but a 
short remove therefrom. In such a case 
he joined hands with a class already 
alarmingly large who consider it legiti- 
mate to defraud the Government, to beat 
transportation companies and to “do” 
corporations generally. 

The insurance involved in the Plant 


case was not far from $1,000,000. There 
is at least a doubt that Mr. Plant 
was heroic, and there is also a possibility 
that he robbed Peter to pay Paul, if with 
the money of the insurance companies 
his estate pays the depositors of the 
wrecked Plant banks. 


Js 


James W. ALexanper, President of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, lectured before the 
students of the Yale University Course 
of Insurance on June 6th. His theme 
was “ The Hazard of Inexperience.” In 
the course of his remarks he stated that 
in Connecticut alone the life companies 
reporting to the insurance department of 
that State had accumulated funds that 
totaled over $2,175,000,000, and the in- 
surance in force in these same companies 
was over $8,700,000,000. Almost the 
whole of these enormous sums plus over 
$3,000,000,000 which has been paid out 
by these companies in the shape of ma- 
tured policies, dividends of profits and 
surrender values has been rolled up dur- 
ing the last fifty years. The address was 
a very able one and carefully prepared in 
every way. a 


....Dispatches from York, Pa., set 
forth that Mr. Charles Newman, a farmer 
living near Vineland, N. J., was seriously 
injured during the latter part of May 
by the explosion of a hen’s egg in proc- 
ess of incubation; he was examining it 
to see if it contained a chick. The drum 
of Newman’s ear was broken by the 
exploding egg and he suffered much 
pain. The incident points to a new acci- 
dent hazard that ought to have serious 
attention from accident underwriters. 


os 


...-A recent estimate of the amount of 
insurance carried by companies at the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis, places the 
total at $10,000,000 in round numbers, 
including concessions to the Pike. The 
various buildings carry an insurance of 
$2,000,000, which the World’s Fair offi- 
cials have not yet canceled, altho it was 
expected that they would do so as soon 
as the fair opened. 
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Financial 


National Income and Outgo 


Ow1nc to extraordinary payments for 
the Panama Canal ($50,000,000) and 
the St. Louis Exposition ($4,600,000) 
the Government’s accounts show a deficit 
of $54,730,413 for the month of May. 
For the fiscal year to June Ist (eleven 
months) an excess of expenditures 
amounting to $52,271,841 is disclosed. 
Secretary Shaw’s estimate was that the 
year’s surplus would be $14,000,000 
(against $38,948,000 last year, and $73,- 
g08,000 in 1902) ; but it will be seen that 
at the end of June the surplus (the two 
large payments mentioned above ex- 
cluded) probably will not exceed $2,000,- 
000 or $3,000,000, and that, if these large 
payments are included, there will be a defi- 
cit of about $50,000,000. But the Treas- 
ury has a cash balance of $163,000,000, 
exclusive of the gold reserve. During 
the eleven months there was an increase 
of about $5,500,000 in the receipts from 
internal revenue and_ miscellaneous 
sources, but a decrease of $22,700,000 in 
the customs revenue. Military expendi- 
tures were less by $2,500,000, but navy 
expenses rose from $74,861,000 to $93,- 
809,000, and pension payments were 
larger by $3,000,000. On the other hand, 
the Indian service expenses were de- 
creased by $2,000,000, and there was a 
saving of $4,000,000 in interest. It will 
be difficult to avoid a deficit in the com- 
ing year. 

& 


Exports of Manufactures 


In the current fiscal year our exports 
of manufactures will exceed those of any 
previous year, surpassing even those of 
1900. For the ten months ending with 
April the total was $371,712,301, against 
$339,108,000 in the corresponding 
months of last year, and $352,671,000 in 
1900, the year which has held the record. 
The increase is found chiefly in the ex- 
ports of copper, mineral oil, and iron and 
steel. Our shipments of cotton cloth have 
fallen off from $22,000,000 to $12,000,- 
000, owing mainly to the condition of 
trade with China. For the ten months, 
sales to China have dropped from $12,- 
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500,000 to $3,250,000. In April they 
were only $62,000, against $1,608,000 in 
April, 1903. Compared with those of 
last year, the imports of iron and steel 
and of manufactures of the same have 
fallen off from $43,000,000 to $23,000,- 
000, but exports have grown from $79,- 
800,000 to $89,000,000. This increase of 
exports is due largely to reduced demand 
at home and to the low prices fixed for 
the export trade. For example, last 
week’s trade papers reported sales by the 
Steel Corporation of steel plates for ex- 
port at prices netting only $20 per ton 
at Pittsburg, where the price to Ameri- 
can buyers is $32: In this instance the 
discount to the foreign buyer is 3714 per 


cent. 
Js 


NOTWITHSTANDING the prevailing dull- 
ness in the iron and steel trade, the bar 
iron pool, following the example of other 
pools in the industry, has decided to main- 
tain the old prices. 


....At its recent annual convention 
the Savings Bank Association of the 
State of New York declared “that it 
would be unwise for any savings bank 
in this State to purchase bonds of the 
proposed issue of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company.” 


....In 1903, Argentina’s exports 
($220,984,000) showed an increase of 
23 per cent., and her imports ($131,- 
206,000) were enlarged by 27 per cent. 
The increase of her entire foreign trade 
in ten years has been nearly go per cent. 
Imports from this country in 1903 
showed an increase of 20 per cent.; ex- 
ports to the United States a loss of 19 
per cent. 


....Dividends announced: 


International Paper Co., Preferred, 14¢ per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

U.S. Leather Co., Preferred, $1.50 per share, 
payable July 1st. 

Manhattan R’way Co., quarterly, 144 per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

St. Louis and San Francisco R’way, quar- 
terly, No. 11, $1.00 per share, payable pA. 1st. 

inn. & St. Louis R.R., Coupons, payable 

June rst.. 

Iowa Cent. R.R., Coupons, payable June rst. 

Southern Pac. Co., various Conpens, payable 
June rst. 
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6% BONDS 


Secured by first mortgage 
on Chicago dock property. 
Value of security is 2% 
times the bonded debt. High 
grade listed railroad bonds 
are deposited with the trustee 
to cover the amount of in- 
terest and taxes on the en- 
tire issue for its full term. 


Denomination, - - $500 
Total Issue, - $265,000 
Value of Security, $600,000 


Dated May 27, 1904. 
Due May 27, 1907. 
Coupon bonds with priv- 
ilege of registration as to 
principal. 
Price, par and accrued in- 
terest. 
Send for Circular No. 501. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Go. 


1121 First National Bank Bidg., 


(ESTABLIHED 1865.) 





Fruit and Truck Land 


— St a. 


EASTERN TEXAS 


is the safest, surest and best paying investment 
on the market to-day. 

Some of the. greatest orchardists of the country have 
located in this district and are to-day developing planta- 
tions that are veritable gold mines. 

Fast freight trains and refrigerator cars enable the Texas 
grower to deliver his crops in perfect condition to Northern 
markets five days quicker than California and 60 days be- 
fore the home grown produce will be on the market. 

The annual crop often amounts to twice the present 
value of the land on which it is grown. This condition can- 
not continue long. The earning power of the land is too 
great to remain at present prices. 

This section is being developed by Northern men with 
Northern methods and already land values have in many 
localities doubled in the past two years but the increase has 
only begun. You have a chance to-day to get in on the 
ground floor. 

Having just purchased 3500 acres from the State of Texas, 
in the best fruit section of that State, we will sell one-half 
of our purchase very reasonabie to secure capital to develop 
the other half; for full particulars as to soil, crops, yields 
etc., address 


THE TEXAS LAND CO., 
Tyler, Texas. 





SUNBURN 


quickly relieved and surely cured by 


Hydrozone | 


It acts like magic and is abso- 


lutely harmless. A Trial Bottle 
Free which will absolutely prove 
this statement sent for 1oc. to 
pay postage. Don’t Wait until 
you have a bad case but get it 
now and have it at hand when 
needed. 


Sold by leading druggists. 


None genuine without my signature. 


Chetan 


Dept. E, 57 Prince St., New York. 


Send for free Booklet ‘‘ How to treat dis- 
eases,” containing hundreds of unsolicited 
testimonials of wonderful cures. 
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“SHAVING : 
SOAP | 


J? 


“The only Rea/ Shav- 
ing Soap.” 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, 
Talcum Powder, Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap, etc., 
sold everywhere. 


Write for booklet ‘How to Shave” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO 
Giastonsury, Conn, 





Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 








- READING NOTICES 





THE TIME TO SELECT YOUR VAGATION HAUNT 
Mountains, Seashore and Lake Resorts 


The trees and foilage are decked in their summer garb, 
and the perfumed blossoms are beginning to fall; the sun’s 
rays are hotter than a few weeks ago; the ri ig and 
fresh color of spring has deepened into the mellow coat of 
summer. In another week, perspiring business men will be 
rushing pell mell for the nearest cooling spot. The beaches 
will be thronged; and the country and mountain resorts 
will be pre ng for the rush. You are not obliged to 
swelter under the summer’s sun, nor to tread the ed 
bricks of the city either :—at least not on your vacation ; 
and it behooves you to take note of the numerous and varied 
resorts in Northern New England, and make a selection. 
Do you like the country and a modern hotel ? Do — prefer 
a quiet, old farmhouse with pictorial surroun ? Do 
you care to paddle in the ocean or tosun yourself on the 
sandy beach? Do you desire to hie to mountain tops, to 
drink in the pure atmosphere of these heights? Do you 
wish to recline in a peaceful valley of absorbing scenery, 
where silvery streams and verdant plains make up a vision 
of pastoral beauty ? 

ou can choose bagel resort, anything you want in the 
Boston & Maine's listof resorts, with hotels and rates for 
1904. This booklet is something entirely new. It contains 
a beautiful colored cover and ninety-six 8s of interest- 
eee matter, information and illustrations. It 

1 be sent free upon receipt of address, by the Gen. Pass. 
Dep't, B. & M. R. R , Boston.—Adv. 


HUDSON RIVER BY DAYLIGHT. 

One of the most beautiful inland water trips in the United 
States is made on the Hudson River by daylight from New 
York to Albany by the iron steamers of the Hudson River 
Day Line. The boats leave Brooklyn Annex at 8 A.M 
Desbrosses Street, New York, 8.40 A.M. West 22d Street. 
9 A.M., and West 129th Street, New York at 9.20A.M. Re- 
turning the boats leave Albany at 8.30 every morning. 
Stops are made at Yonkers, West Point, Newburg, Pough- 
keepsie, Kingston Point, Catskill and Hudson. ugh 
tickets to all points are sold via this line If six cents for 
copies of the ‘Summer Excursion Book” are sent to F. B. 
Hibbard, General —_~ oa Agent, Desbrosses Street, book 
filled with interesting information will be sent to subscribers 
of THE INDEPENDENT. 


~e 
. 





DIVIDENDS 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY GOMPANY, 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Lessee 
EIGHTY-FIRST QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

No. 19% way, New core, June ist, 1904. 
A guarte dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER A 
tal Stock of the Manhattan Railway Company will be paid 


on ani r July 1 to stockholders 0: 
of the transfer books on J 


transfer 
o’clock A. M. 





D. W. McWILLIAMB, 
Treasurer Manhattan Railway Division. 





ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANGISGO RAIL- 


ROAD GOMPANY. 
The re rterly dividend (N Bt ot $100 cr shareo? THE 
lar quarter en 0. 11) of $1. r share 0: 
KANSAR ¢ CITY A FORT SCOTT AND MEMPEIB 
COMPANY PREFERRED STOCK represented by stock trust cer 
tificates of this Company, issued ont outstanding, of record on 
ey of pald on a nt the transf books for said 
8 of su e e er or 
ferred Stock Trust Certihcates will be closed at the close of 

business on June 16th, 1904, and will be reopened at ing of 
business on July 2d, 1904. 

Checks will be mailed by The Mercantile Trust Company of New 
York. FRANK H, HAMILTON, asurer. 











STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING OF THE 
AMERIGAN GAR 8 FOUNDRY Go. 


The stockholders of the AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY COM 
PANY are hereby notified that a special Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of said Company, called by the Board of Directors, will be 
held at its office, No.%43 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY, 
NEW JERSEY, ON TUESDAY, THE 2th DAY of JUNE, 194, 
AT 120°CLOCK NOON, for the purpose of amending the Charter 
and certificate of incorporation, so as to authorize the classifica- 
tion of the Board of Directors of the Company into terms. 

The Stockholders are also notified that the Regular Annual Meet- 
ing of the Stockholders of said Company will be held at its office, 
No. 48 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY, 
ON THURSDAY, THE 30th DAY OF JUNE, 1904, at 12 O’CLOCK 
NOON, for the purpose of electing a Board of Directors and 
transacting such other business as may be properly brought before 
the meeting. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will close Saturday, June 
4th, and re-open Friday, July ist, 1904, 

D. A. BIXBY, Secretary. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER GOMPANY 
30 Broad Street, New York 
25TH REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERED DIVIDEND 
May ae, 1904. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of One and One-half Per 


Cent. (14%%) on the Preferred Capital Stock, payable 
ee ea Stockholders of record of 


er B 
the 15th day of June, 1904, and reopen July ist, 1904. 


B. W. HYDB, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL 





Chicago& Alton Ry. Co. 


First Lien 344% Gold Bonds. 


Net earnings to latest date more than 17% 
greater than for same period of a year ago. 


Price to yield about 4.652 income. 
Descriptive circular on request. 


Spencer Trask 8 Co. 


William and Pine Sts., New York 
Branch office, Albany, N.Y. 
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The Audit Company 
of New York. 


ORGANIZED 1897. 


NEW YORK, 43 Cedar Street 
Philadelphia Chicago 


AUGUST BELMONT, 
Acting President. 
WILLIAM A. NASH, JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
Vice-Presidents. 


EDWARD T. PERINE, F. C. RICHARDSON 
Gen’! Mgr. and Treas. Assistant Treasurer. 


This Company Audits and Investigates 
Accounts and makes Physical Examinations 
of Properties. Its Certificates and Reports are 
Prepared in behalf of Merchants, Bankers, 
Corporations, Committees and others, in strict 
confidence. The Company also Devises and 
Installs Money-Saving Systems of Keeping 


Accounts. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


33 YEARS give TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office Established 1871. lowa Falls, lowa. 











TURN OVER TIME 


When Nature Hints About the Food 


When there’s no relish to any food and all that one 
eats doesn’t seem to do any good, then is the time to 
make a turn over in the diet, for that’s Nature’s way 
of dropping a hint that the food isn’t the kind 
required. 

‘*For a number of years I followed railroad work, 
much of it being office work of atrying nature. Meal 
times were our busiest and eating too much and too 
quickly of food such as is commonly served in hotels 
and restaurants, these together with the sedentary 
habits were not long in giving me dyspepsia and 
stomach trouble which reduced my weight from 205 
to 160 pounds. 

‘There was little relish in any food and none of 
it seemed to do me any good. It seemed the more 
I ate the poorer I got and was always hungry be- 
fore another meal, no matter how much I[ had eaten. 

‘Then I commenced a fair trial of Grape-Nuts and 
was surprised how a small saucer of it would carry 
me along, strong and with satisfied appetite, until 
the next meal, with no sensations of hunger, weak- 
ness or distress as before. 

‘IT have been following this diet now for several 
months and my improvement has been so great all 
the others in my family have taken up the use of 
Grape-Nuts with complete satisfaction and much 
improvement in health and brain power. 

‘‘Ametican people undoubtedly eat hurriedly, 
have lots of worry, thus hindering digestion and 
therefore need a food that is predigested and con- 
centrated in nourishment.’”’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, 
‘* The Road to Wellville.”’ 


Extraordinary. 


Never, in twenty-eight years, have welent onr name to any 


ulative or doubtful enterp We have had a deaf ear for 
sorts of allurements from oil com but an accident 
has placed in our control the most valuable oi property in Kan- 
Bas, This has the Seal of eur appreval because we know it is genuine, 
ONLY ONE SUCH OPPORTUNITY COMES in a LIFETIME 
If you want to know about tt, write us TO-DAY, 
PERKINS & COMPANY, LAWRENGE, KAN. 





Incorporated 1853. 


‘United States Tust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, « . . . . 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


° $2,000,000 
$12,210,639 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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1876— 1904 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


Gonvenience. 


29th YEAR. 





Security. Privacy. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices, 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profits 
possible in legitimate Mining, Oil, Timber & Smel- 
ter Investments and Dividend-paying Industrial 
Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our 
Booklets, giving full information, mailed free. 


Bankers so jo hy Sor vork 
INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1904 


MASSAGHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


$33,590,9099.39 








Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, «= 

Liabilities, = «= »= « # €0,043,508.01 

Surplus, = 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrficg, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January 1st, 1904. 


$23,249,248.36 
LIABILITIES, 21 064,170.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 on 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS 





Post Office Square, - 





Assets, Jan. 1, cae - 
Liabilities, - . 


$35,784,010.50 
32, 569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all po! 
cash surrender and paid 


a licy has en: pene 
a hauranee values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


chasette Sta tatute 
ets, rates and values for any age sent on application to 
the Lay =F Office. 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. Wm, B, Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


ARE YOU? 


Are you insured, as to your life? Perhaps you 
think you are the phenomenal person who is not 
interested, but are you quite sure? Investigation, 
if honest and thoughtful, would either prove your 


opinion wrong or confirm it. Why should ag not 
settle the doubt, one or the other way? hy not 
write to the METROPOLITAN LIFE .INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEw YorkK for information, and 


consider the subject as amatter of business? 
sore eve 5 Dr SAA HomPSON” EYE WATER 








44TH 


YEAR 





Home Life Insurance Company 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE E. IDE, 


Admitted Assets 
Policy Reserve, Etc 


Dividend-Endowment Fund _1,142,219.00 


$15,102,840.00 
12,754,653.00 


President. 


$1,126,769.00 
69,410,582.00 


Net Surplus 
Insurance in Force 





THE INDEPENDENT 





1850—— THE ——1904 


United States Life Insurance 0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. - President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


: Leather 
Pres" t Title Guaame and Trust Co 
- Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


$8,600,000 
- $45,000,000 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


NATIONAL OF 
HARTFORD, 


Connecticut. 
STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1904. 


$1,000,000.00 
3,173,451.55 

467,118.11 
1,823,258.93 


$6,463,828.59 


Assets over e ° e 
Insurance in force over . 





Capital Stock all cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 
Unsettled Losses and other claims . 
Net Surplus ° . 





Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1904 


JAMES NICHOLS, - - - 
B.R.STILLMAN, - - - 
H. A. SMITH, 


President 
Secretary 
Asst. Secretary 





J. M., ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, = Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, = Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - - - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN8- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 9 d Vice-Pres't. 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 


GermanAmerican 


Insurance Company 
New Bork, 


CAPITAL INCREASED TO 
$1500000 
$12, 074. 306 
$5, 633.249 


| me Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Graham H. Brewer, 
i President vee Pata 


== 






































THE INDEPENDENT 





Do you know what com- 
panies you are insured in? 


In case of fire your policies 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 
rate you pay. 

Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 
**Insure in en American Company.”’ 








Mutual Reserve Life . 
INSURANCE COMPANY B usSINessS 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 


305, 307, 309 Broadway, NEW YORK M e n 
Certificate of the Valuation of Policies 
Three and One-Half and Four Per Cent. 


STATE OF NEW YORK NEED A POLICY OF 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


ALBANY, N. Y., January 2nd, 1904. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York do Pye! certify that the Mutual Reserve Life L | F E | N S J R A N C E 
Insurance Company of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insur- 
ance 1D this State. 

f 

—low cost, large indem- ' 
nity—as best adapted 
to their practical wants 
Net Vajne of Policies... such as is issued by the 

o Annuities......... . 

$4,203,909 


semen sees Saves || Provident Savings Life 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 


e 
jane] teaser” |! Assurance Society 


a saa a E. W. SCOTT, President 
Total Payments to Polleydolders, $57,784,177.00 residen 


Surplus to Polleynolders, - - 506,587.89] | 346 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK 

















